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HUM  Academy 

KINGSTON,  ONT, 

Residential  and  Day  School 
for  Boys. 

Junior  and  Senior  Department. 

Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities,  R.M 
C.  and  Business.  Number  of  boys  limit- 
ed. Individual  attention.  Ideal  grounds 
of  twelve  acres — the  most  beautifully 
situated  and  finest  school  grounds  in 
Canada. 

Send  for  Prospectus  to 

REV.  T.  J.  GLOVER,  B.A.,  Principal^ 


ST.  MARGARET’S  COLLEGE 

TORONTO. 

A Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

A Full  Academic  Course. 

A Full  Musical  Course. 

A Fuh  Art  Course. 

A Full  Elocution  Course. 

A Full  Domestic  Science  Course. 

A Full  Course  in  Physical  Culture. 


Special  facilities  for  the  Study  of  Music. 

Students  prepared  for  University  Examinations  in  Music. 

MRS.  GEORGE  DICKSON,  GEORGE  DICKSON,  M.A., 
Lady  Principal.  Director 


FULL  VALUE 

No  matter  how  small  in  price 
any  article  sold  by  us  may  be,  our 
personal  guarantee  as  to  quality 

goes  with  it 

We  exclude  from  our  stock  any 
article  that  falls  short  of  the  high- 
est standard 

Our  Waterman  Pen  at  $2.50  is 
fully  guaranteed;  incase  it  does 
not  give  satisfaction  a new  one 
will  be  given  to  replace  it. 

COLLEGE  PINS,  MEDALS,  PRIZE  CUPS 
AND  TROPHIES,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDERr 

Vour  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

p.  W.  CREWS, 

JEWELER,  Cor.  Prlnoew  * Wellington  Sts, 


DR.  S.  H.  SIMPSON. 


DENTIST. 


258  PRINCESS  ST., 
KINGSTON, 


* PHONE  628 . 


■Dental  Surgeon. 

129  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 

A.  W.  WINNETT,  L.D.S.,  D D.S. 

dentist. 

Post  Graduate  in  Crown  and  Bridgework. 

PRINCESS  AND  WELLINGTON  STS. 

Over  Johnston's  Jewelry  Store. 
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TORONTO  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

DR.  EDWARD  FISHER,  Musical  Director. 

Affiliated  with  the  Universityof  Toronto  and  Trinity  University 
The  best  equipment  and  Facilities  and  strongest 
Faculty  in  Canada. 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Certificates 

ehool  of  Literature  and  Expression.  Oratory,  Pedagogy 
Physical  Culture,  etc. 

Mrs.  Inez  Nicholson  Cutter,  Principal. 

CALENDARS  AND  SYLLABUS  FREE. 


Established  1844.  Telephone  347 

Spangenburg, 

347  KING  STREET. 

JEWELLER  AND  SILVERSMITH 

Medals,  Class  Pins,  Etc.  made  to  order. 
College  Crest  Pins,  College  Crest  Cuff 
Links.  Waterman’s  Ideal  f ountain  Pins. 

Watches  repaired  and  adjusted,  Diamond  Setting 
by  skilled  workman.  &■  fine  Engraving 


An  Insurance  Policy  that  can- 
not be  Beaten. 

The  Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance 
Company  are  issuing'  a policy  called  the 
Guaranteed  Investment  Plan,  which,  if 
advantages  for  the  policyholder  count 
for  anything,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
pther  plan  now  in  the  market.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  guaranteed  privileges, 
its  exceptional  loan  advantages,  and  its 
excellent  investment  features.  Full  in- 
formation regarding  it  will  be  furnished 
you  if  you  will  drop  a card  to 

H.  J.  FOIK,  District  Manager, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  or 
JOS.  A.  McKAY,  Special  Agent, 
Queen’s  University 


MEN  OR  WOMEN,  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

Who  desire  the  regulation  gown,  will  find 
the  Korrccl  article  at  No.  132  134  Prin- 
cess St.  For  many  years  we  have  supplied 
the  majority  of  Students  with  Gowns  and 
Graduating  Hoods,  and  to-day  are  better 
prepared  to  cater  to  their  wants  than  ever. 

Gowns  In  stock,  prices  from  $2.50, 
$3.00,  $3.50 

Ladles’  Gowns  and  better  grades  for 
Men,  made-to-order  on  short  notice. 

CRUMLEY  BROS. 


Breck  & Halliday 


..Electrical  Contractors.. 

Dealer  in  Electric  and  Gas  Lighting; 

Supplies  of  Every  Description. 
Estimates  Furnished.  79  Princess  St. 

SMOKE  "" 

Paul’s  Special  Mixture 

IOC.  PER  PACKAGE. 

CHOICE  LINE  OF  B.B.B.  PIPES  ALL 
STYLES  AND  SHAPES. 

Smoke  “STUDENT”  Cigar. 

For  Sale  only  at 

W.  J.  PAIL,  70  Princess  Street. 


CHINESE  LAUNDRY 

You  leave  addressed  Me  gelteo  washee.  Do  up  nicee 
goodee,  stylee. 

ME  SING  DOO,  246  Barrie  Street 

R E SPARKS,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S.,  M.D. 

DENTIST 

Special  attention  paid  to  230J^  Princess  Street, 

Oral  Deformities  Kingston,  Ont. 

Francis  H.  Crysler,  K.C.,  C,  J.  Bethune,  Frank  B.  Proctor 

CHRYSLER  & BETHUNE, 

BARRISTERS  &.  SOLICITORS, 
Parlimentary,  Supreme  Court  and  Departmetal 
Agents.  Address,  "CHRYSLER” 

119,  120  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS,  OTTAWA,  ONT ■ 

JOHN  MUDIE,  B.A., 

BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR,  ETC. 

Telephone  453  Office:  89  Clarence  St,,  Kingston,  Ont 
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CHARLES  POTTER, 

OPTICIAN, 

85  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


TELESCOPES,  TH  ERMOMETERS. 

HYDROMETERS,  BAROMETERS. 

OPTICAL  HOODS  GENERALLY. 


WE’VE  UEEN  SELLING 

Good  Shoes  to  Queen’s  Students 

FOR  THE  PAST  BO  YEARS.  TRY  US, 

J.  H.  SUTHERLAND  6 BRO. 

KINGSTON’S  LEADING  SHOE  STORE. 

O.  G.  JOHNSTON,  FLORIST, 

KINGSTON,  ONT. 

Grower  and  Exporter  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

Specialties  : Choice  Roses,  Carnations  and  Chrys- 

anthemums, Wedding  Bouquets,  Floral  Designs  and 
Floral  Baskets,  in  Up-to-Date  Style. 

Conservatory,  Head  of  Johnston  St.  ’Phone  236. 

City  Branch,  336  King  St.  Fast.  ’Phone  23!). 

STUDENTS 

ASK  FOR  AND  BUV 

GANONG’S 

CANADIAN  CHOCOLATES 

The  finest  in  the  hind.  : : : Nothing  better. 

at  A.  J.  RLLS,  PRINCESS  ST. 

N.B. — Fireworks  of  all  kinds  always  on  hand. 

A.  MelLQUHAM’S 

Livery  and  Sale  Stable. 

Best  drivers  in  the  city.  First-class  turnouts 
for  Weddings  and  Funerals.  Special  attention 
given  to  Pic-nic  and  Pleasure  Parties. 

Phone  316,  Office-290  Princess  St  , Kingston. 

GEORGE  ZIEGLER 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 

Northern  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

Ok  kick  346  King  Street,  Kingston. 

Policies  issued  on  all  plans.  Student  Canvassers  Wanted. 

BAKER  & MARSHALL 

220  PRINCESS  STREET, 

TOBACCONISTS 

CARRY  A FULL  LINE  OF 

Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars,  To- 
baccos, Pipes,  Cigarettes,  &c. 

OPPOSITE  WINDSOR  HOTEL. 

THE 

KESWICK' 

RESTAURANT 

354  KING  ST.,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 

OPEN  FROM  7 A.M.  TILL  2 A.M. 

7 Meals,  |1.00.  21  Meals  $3.00. 

FRED  WILLIAMS,  Prop. 
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CUSTOM  CLOTHING 

Importers  of  High  Class  Woollens  and 
complete  line  of  Men’s  Furnishings.  The 
clothing  manufactured  by  us  is  artistic 
elegance,  the  result  of  matured  experience. 

OUR  MOTTO— Not  how  cheap  but  how  tfood. 

You  must  see  our  foods  to  appreciate  them. 
Kindly  call,  It  will  be  a pleasure  to  show  you 
through  our  stock  many  lines  of, which  are 
exclusive.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  LIVINGSTON  & BRO.,  Tailors,  75. 77  and  79  Brurk  Street. 

R.UGLOW  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS 

IMPORTERS  and  Publishers  of  Text  Books  used  in 
Queen’s  University.  Extra  Mural  Students  can  rely 
on  having  their  orders  carefully  and  promptl  mailed 
Correspondence  solicited  in  all  matters  relating  to  Univer- 
sity Text  Books.  J*  Jl  Jl 

R.  UGLOW  & CO.,  141  Princess  St,  Kingston,  Ont 


HENDERSON 

Invites  every  Queen's  Student  to 
call  and  inspect  his  work. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO  No.  90  PRINCESS  ST. 

KINGSTON’S  FAMOUS  FUR  STORE- 

biggest,  best,  brightest. 

It/I  ||  | C i f*  r\  n*T  SPECIALISTS,  and  MANUi 

UlLU.  IVIII— 1— O Ob  yU.,  FACTURING  FURRIERS 

24  years  on  Wellington  St.,  now  at  116-110  Princess  St, 


Ciuingston  $ Bro. 


FOR  FINE 


QUEEN’S 

UNIVERSITY 

JOURNAL 


Vol  XXXI.  APRIL  15th,  1904.  No.  11. 

UNIVERSITY  WORK  IN  GERMANY. 


AT  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  for  an  article  on  uni- 
versity-work in  Germany  and  France, 
I have  from  personal  observation  and 
experience  gathered  together  a few 
facts  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
especially  who  contemplate  pursuing 
post-graduate  studies  abroad.  I may 
state  at  the. outset  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  draw  a picture  of  student- 
life,  or  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demer- 
its of  systems  of  education,  blit  rather 
to  give  some  useful  hints  to  the  for- 
eign student  who  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  such  life  and  face  to  face 
with  systems  different  from  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed.  As 
the  greater  part  of  my  stay  on  the 
continent  was  in  Germany,  I shall 
confine  mvsclf  chiefly  to  university- 
work  in  that  country,  closing  with  a 
Word  on  summer  schools  in  I' ranee,  of 
which  1 had  also  some  experience. 

The  German  academic  year  is 
divided  into  two  semesters.  The 
summer  semester  extends  from  the 
fifteenth  of  April  till  the  fifteenth  of 
August ; the  winter  semester  from  the 
fifteenth  of  October  till  the  fifteenth 
°f  March.  If  you  deduct  two  weeks 
from  the  beginning  and  two  weeks 
from  the  end  of  each  semester  you 
have  practically  the.  actual  period 
within  which  lectures  are  held,  the 


above  dates  denoting  merely  the  offi- 
cial opening  and  closing.  This  being 
the  case  a student  leaving  Queen’s  to 
continue  his  studies  in  Germany  need 
lose  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  decide 
upon  is  of  course  what  university  bad 
better  be  attended.  Germany  with  its 
score  of  universities  affords  in  this  reL 
spect  ample  scope  for  choice.  A 
great  deal  depends  naturally  on  what 
line  of  work  the  student  wishes  to  fol- 
low up.  The  larger  universities  such 
as  Berlin,  Munich,  or  Leipzig  are 
fairly  well  equipped  all  round.  Con- 
nected with  Leipzig  (to  mention  the 
university  with  which  I am  best  ac- 
quainted) are,  for  example,  the 
church-historian  Hanck,  the  chemist 
Ostwald,  the  psychologist  Wundt,  the 
philologist  Brugmann,  the  germanist 
Sievers,  the  social-historian  Lamp- 
recht,  and  others  who  have  world- 
wide reputations.  Any  of  the  larger 
universities  could  show  a similar  list 
of  prominent  professors.  hi  special 
lines,  however,  some  ot  the  smaller 
places  of  learning  offer  equally  good 
advantages  to  the  student  and  indeed 
at  such  universities  a person  has  often 
a better  chance  to  do  practical  work 
in  the  seminars  and  laboratories, 
which  are  not  so  overcrowded  as  in 
the  larger  centres.  Moreover  in  a 
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smaller  place  the  student  is  more 
liable  to  come  into  closer  contact  with 
his  professors,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
student  who  wishes  to  make  himself 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  German 
language  he  will  find  himself  subject 
to  fewer  temptations  to  use  the  mo- 
ther-tongue. Thus  Gottingen  will  be 
found  for  most  purposes  very  satis- 
factory; Halle,  the  centre  of  the  pie- 
tistic  movement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, has  always  had  a strong  staff  in 
theology;  Freiburg, Marburg,  Heidel- 
berg and  Straszburg  are  from  their 
situation  and  surroundings  particu- 
larly fine  places  at  which  to  spend  a 
summer-semester,  while  their  special 
advantages  in  the  line  of  concerts  and 
theatres  make  Berlin  and  Leipzig  de- 
sirable places  of  sojourn  during  the 
winter  months.  In  the  matter  of  the 
best  university  for  special  work  the 
student  must  of  course  choose  for 
himself,  and  his  best  plan  will  prob- 
ably be  to  get  a Verzeichnis  or  list  of 
the  lectures  to  be  held  in  the  various 
German  universities,  the  perusal  of 
which  ought  to  help  him  in  his  choice. 
Such  a catalogue  for  all  the  universi- 
ties of  the  German  Empire  is  publish- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  each  semes- 
ter and  may  be  had  at  any  booksel- 
ler’s. 

If  a student  intends  to  spend  a 
number  of  semesters  in  Germany  his 
best  plan  is  to  matriculate  at  the  uni- 
versity where  he  purposes  studying. 
By  so  doing  he  ceases  to  be  a “ Philis- 
ter”  and  becomes  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  form  the 
birth-right  of  the  German  student. 
With  his  Legitimationskarte  (pass- 
port-card), which  he  receives  at  the 
time  of  matriculation,  he  can  defy 
even  the  police  and  demand  judgment 
by  his  peers,  for  he  is  now,  as  civis 


universitatis,  subject  to  university  jur- 
isdiction. Moreover,  by  matriculating 
one  is  saved  the  trouble  and  delay 
which  usually  occur  if  you  have  to 
apply  to  the  educational  department 
of  the  state  for  permission  to  attend 
lectures  as  a “ hearer.”  The  ceremony 
of  matriculation  should  be  gone 
through  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
opening  of  the  semester.  All  the 
documents  necessary  are  a Canadian 
passport  and  a college  diploma.  These 
having  been  accepted  by  the  univers- 
ity judge,  you  receive  your  student- 
card  along  with  a pile  of  pamphlets 
containing  rules  and  regulations  of  all 
descriptions.  Then  you  are  required  to 
sign  a formidable  looking  document 
declaring  obedience  to  university  au- 
thority, which  document  you  receive 
after  having  ratified  your  promise  by 
shaking  hands  with  his  Magnificence 
the  Rector.  At  most  of  the  German 
universities  lady-students  are  not  al- 
lowed to  matriculate,  but  may  attend 
nearly  all  courses  as  “ hearers”  on 
obtaining  the  necessary  permit.  The 
foreigner  must  matriculate  once  every 
two  years  at  Leipzig,  the  fee  being 
about  five  dollars. 

After  being  matriculated  a student 
may  attend  as  many  or  as  few  courses 
of  lectures  as  he  pleases.  He  must 
sign  for  one  course  in  order  to  secure 
his  standing  as  a matriculated  stu- 
dent, but  is  otherwise  perfectly  free- 
The  lectures  to  be  held  will  be  found 
in  the  printed  catalogue  (to  be  had  at 
a bookseller’s),  and  are  also  posted 
somewhere  about  the  university  build- 
ing. You  declare  your  intention  to 
attend  a course  by  signing  a sheet 
known  as  the  Belegbogen,  which  *s 
passed  around  the  lecture-room  f°r 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester  by 
the  famulus.  For  every  course  °* 
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lectures  attended  a fee  is  charged.  A 
four-hour-a-week-course  at  Leipzig 
for  example  has  a fee  of  seventeen 
marks  ($4.25)  attached  to  it,  other 
courses  being  charged  for  in  propor- 
tion. Seats  in  the  lecture-room  may 
be  secured  by  placing  your  card  in  the 
ink-well. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  bet- 
ter prepared  a student  is  beforehand 
with  the  language,  the  sooner  he  will 
be  able  to  derive  benefit  from  the  lec- 
tures. The  student  who  has  had  no 
previous  preparation  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  get  much  out  of  the  first  semes- 
ter. Even  those  who  have  a fairly 
good  knowledge  of  the  language  will 
find  themselves  somewhat  at  sea  for 
the  first  couple  of  weeks  spent  in  a 
foreign  country  unless  they  have  pre- 
viously had  opportunities  of  'hearing 
the  language  of  that  country  spoken. 
It  will  probably  be  found  much  easier 
at  first  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  professsional  desk  than  that  which 
one  hears  round  about  him  on  the 
streets  and  in  ordinary  life,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  platform  ora- 
tory is  as  a rule  more  deliberate  and  is 
far  clearer  and  more  logical  in  con- 
struction than  the  careless,  slurred 
and  often  not  too  correct  speech 
which  the  ordinary  man  employs  at 
his  daily  affairs.  Moreover,  the  lan- 
guage which  one  hears  in  ordinary 
life  in  Germany,  and  this  is  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  other  coun- 
tries as  well,  has  often  dialectical 
peculiarities  which  render  it  difficult 
for  the  foreigner,  and  sometimes  for 
even  the  German  of  another  district  to 
understand  it.  Such  peculiarities  are 
of  course  eliminated  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  lecturer,  whose  language  is 
more  like  that  which  a student  of  Ger- 
man at  our  home  universities  would 


be  liable  to  acquire  from  a study  of 
books.  Not  that  the  language  of  the 
German  lecture-room  will  be  found  to 
be  precisely  that  of  the  written  page 
— far  from'  it.  All  free  speech  has  a 
tendency  towards  greater  simplicity. 
Looser  constructions,  rreer  word  or- 
der and  shorter  sentences  will  be 
found  characteristic  as  a rule  of  the 
German  speaker  as  opposed  to  the 
more  elaborate,  strictly  logical  and 
often  very  involved  style  of  written 
works.  Nevertheless  an  acquaint- 
ance wjth  books,  and  more  especially 
with  books  bearing  on  the  line  of  work 
pursued,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  enabling  the  student  to 
understand  lectures  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

But  inspiring  as  it  may  be  to  listen 
to  lectures,  these  are  important  chief- 
ly as  a stimulus  to  the  student.  He 
learns  through  them  methods  of  treat- 
ing different  subjects,  receives 
through  them  possibly  many  valuable 
hints,  and  by  having  several  points  of 
view  presented  to  him  is  placed  in  a 
position  to  think  and  judge  for  him- 
self. It  is,  however,  the  work  which 
he  does  for  himself  from  which  he 
derives  most  benefit.  This  side  of  the 
student’s  development,  the  encourage- 
ment of  original  work,  is  looked  after 
in  the  German  seminar.  The  seminars 
and  proseminars  (the  latter  being  for 
more  elementary  work)  should  be  fre- 
quented by  the  student  who  wishes  to 
get  the  most  out  of  a stay  at  a German 
university.  There  are  seminars  in 
connection  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  study,  and  seminar  work  is 
to  the  student  of  history,  philosophy 
or  literature  very  much  of  the  same 
importance  as  laboratory  work  to  the 
science  man  or  clinical  work  to  the 
student  of  medicine.  Admission  to 
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seminars  or  pro-seminars,  as  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  member,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  personal  application  to  the 
head  professor  of  the  department, 
whose  hours  for  receiving  calls 
(Sprechstunden)  will  he  found  posted 
up,  together  with  his  list  of  lectures. 
In  connection  with  the  seminar  is  gen- 
erally a very  valuable  library  and 
work-room  to  which  members  have 
access  and  where  they  can  do  all  their 
work  if  they  so  desire.  This  is  a 
great  boon  to  the  student  for  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  get  a hook  out 
of  the  university  library  just  when 
wanted.  The  library  of  the  Germanic 
seminar  at  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  best 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

I spoke  above  of  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary members  of  seminars. 
The  duties  of  such  members  differ 
very  much  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. In  the  French  and  English 
seminars  at  Leipzig,  of  which  I was 
an  ordinary  member,  the  duties  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  interpreting  a portion 
of  text  and  of  answering  questions 
with  regard  to  such  interpretation. 
The  extraordinary  member  of  such  a 
seminar  had  really  nothing  to  do  but 
listen.  In  the  German  seminar,  how- 
ever, as  in  most  seminars,  the  ordin- 
ary members  (and  these  are  greatly 
limited)  have  to  read  papers  on  some 
subject  assigned  by  the  professor  or 
chosen  by  themselves,  having  prolv 
ably  some  months  in  which  to  prepare 
the  work.  The  extraordinary  mem- 
bers act  in  such  cases  as  referents  or 
critics  and  are  also  called  upon  to  do 
other  work  arranged  by  the  professor. 

The  course  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  extends  over  three 
years  (six  semesters),  but  the  student 
who  has  done  any  post-graduate  work 
at  home  may  generally  try  for  the  de- 


gree after  spending  three  semesters  at 
a German  university.  The  pro-chan- 
cellor conducts  all  proceedings  with 
regard  to  examinations  and  any  infor 
mation  on  this  subject  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  him.  A candidate  for  exam- 
ination must  present  a thesis  on  some 
subject  agreeable  to  the  head  profes- 
sor of  the  department  in  which  his 
work  lies.  The  thesis  must  be  scien- 
tifically worked  out  and  embody  the 
results  of  independent  research.  If 
the  thesis  is  found  satisfactory  the 
candidate  has  then  to  face  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  a major  and  two  minor 
subjects,  the  subject  in  which  the  dis- 
sertation lies  being  the  major.  The 
purpose  of  the  oral  examination  is  to 
find  out  how  far  the  candidate's  spe- 
cial knowledge,  as  exhibited  in  his  dis- 
sertation, is  supported  by  a more  gen- 
eral knowledge  in  his  own  and  in 
closely  related  branches  of  study.  A 
fairly  wide  choice  is  allowed  in  the 
matter  of  minor  subjects,  the  pro- 
chancellor having  however  the  power 
to  decide  on  what  will  he  accepted  as 
adequate.  When  the  oral  test  (gen- 
erally an  hour  in  each  subject)  has 
been  passed  and  the  necessary  number 
of  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  pro- 
chancellor, . the  doctor-diploma  is 
granted.  There  are  no  convocation 
proceedings  as  in  Canadian  universi- 
ties. 

I have  tried  to  outline  briefly  some 
of  the  points  of  the  system  in  vogue 
at  German  universities,  which  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  anyone  who  purposes 
studying  in  Germany  to  know.  I have 
made  no  attempt  to  describe  the  stu- 
dent-life, for  that  would  require  an 
article  by  itself.  However,  a word 
ought  perhaps  to  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  living.  A student 
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may  either  stay  at  a regular  boarding 
house  (Pension)  or,  if  he  finds  it 
more  convenient,  he  may  secure  a 
room  with  breakfast  and  take  his 
other  meals  in  restaurants,  of  which 
the  cities  of  Germany  have  such  a 
bountiful  supply.  It  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  live  at  first  in  a pension  till 
one  gets  used  to  the  new  surround- 
ings and  masters  the  language  toler- 
ably well.  There  you  are  brought 
into  contact  with  a German  family  or 
thrown  into  the  society  of  other 
boarders  and  are  therefore  less  liable 
to  have  that  lonesome  feeling  which 
at  times  comes  over  the  stranger  in  a 
strange  land.  In  a pension,  too,  one 
should  have  a better  chance  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  other  method  of  living  has,  how- 
ever, also  its  advantages.  For  one 
thing  you  are  not  bound  down  to  pen- 
sion meal-hours,  which  are  often  in- 
convenient, and  my  own  experience 
was  that  you  could  live  better  for  the 
same  money.  Of  course  in  a matter 
like  this  a good  (leal  depends  on  the 
tastes  of  the  individual  himself,  and 
also  on  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings among  which  he  finds  him- 
self. What  is  true  for  one  place, 
might  not  hold  good  in  another,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
very  definite  on  this  subject. 

In  cases  of  difficulty  where  advice 
is  needed,  this  can  always  be  had  by 
appealing  to  the  British  consul,  or,  if 
there  is  an  English  or  American  pas- 
tor in  the  place,  as  there  is  in  all  cities 
where  many  English-speaking  people 
are  congregated,  he  will  always  be 
found  ready  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  help  you. 

A most  pleasant  as  well  as  profit- 
able manner  in  which  to  pass  the  va- 
cation period  between  the  summer 
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and  winter  semester,  is  a stay  in  one 
of  the  towns  of  Eastern  France  or  of 
French  Switzerland.  At  university 
towns  like  Grenoble,  Besangon,  Neu- 
chatel  and  Geneva,  summer  courses 
especially  designed  for  foreigners  are 
given  during  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust, September  and  October.  These 
are  chiefly  linguistic  in  character,  but 
lectures  are  delivered  also  on  a variety 
of  subjects  of  general  interest.  The 
surroundings  of  such  places  are  more- 
over very"  beautiful  and  the  excur- 
sions and  walking  tours  organized  by 
the  French  students  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreigners  form  a special  attrac- 
tion, making  a very  pleasant  break  in 
the  ordinary  studies  and  affording  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  one  to  ex- 
tend his  practical  knowledge,  of 
French.  Probably  the  most  pleasant 
period  of  my  stay  in  Europe  was  the 
summer  which  I spent  in  Besangon 
attending  such  a course. 

E.  J.  Williamson. 

TROUBLES  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

Outside  a drizzling  rain  kept  driz- 
zling; the  sombre  sky  grew  still  more 
sombre ; and  the  haggard  editor  look- 
ed still  more  haggard,  as  he  wearily 
wended  his  way  to  the  Job  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Whig.  As  he  en- 
tered the  room,  the  foreman  drew  his 
attention  to  this  very  space;  which  act 
of  kindness  caused  him  to  gaze  as 
blankly  at  the  foreman  as  the  space 
gazed  at  him. 

Sighing  deeply  and  in  a tone  of  the 
deepest  despair,  he  exclaimed,  “Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I am!  Who  can 
deliver  me  the  goods  for  which  my 
soul  longeth  ?”  In  great  agony  of 
spirit,  he  tried  to  draw  consolation 
from  some  ardent  spirits,  then  fled, 
leaving  this  behind. 
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THE  results  of  the  Medical  exami- 
nations will  be  found  in  this 
number.  Thirty-seven  more  Queen’s 
men  have  received  the  desired  pig- 
skins which  announce  to  all  the  world 
that  the  possessors  of  them  are  now 
Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of 
Surgery,  ready  to  show  their  skill  in 
relieving  humanity  of  the  many  ills 
flesh  is  heir  to.  A few  of  their  class- 
mates have  fallen  by  the  way  and 
will  be  obliged  to  try  their  persuasive 
abilities  next  October. 

Our  young  graduates  have  during 
their  time  at  Queen’s  received  from 
their  fellows  and  their  professors  the 
best  of  training  and  advice  and  we 
would  not  presume  to  offer  more.  We 
can  only  take  this  opportunity  of  bid- 
ding them,  in  the  name  of  good  old 
Queen’s,  a most  hearty  farewell,  and 
of  wishing  every  one  of  them  a truly 
successful  career.  Queen’s  will  not 
forget  her  children.  We  hope  they 
will  not  forget  Queen’s. 


Everybody  is  now  deep  into 

examinations,  and  thinking  of 
what  he  is  going  to  do  during  the 
summer.  A few  are  writing  their 
last  examinations  at  old  Queen’s,  and 
some  are  writing  their  first.  And  in 
the  epidemic  of  study  a few  forget 
that  health  is  of  more  importance 
than  passing  an  exam.,  for  health  is 
essential  to  you  if  you  are  to  do  your 
best  work  in  life;  while  to  have  your 
name  on  the  pass-list  is  merely  a re- 
cognition that  in  your  studies  you 
have  reached  a certain  stage ; and 
that  recognition  will  sooner  or  later 
be  given  by  the  world  whether  you 
have  your  name  on  a pass-list  or  not. 

Are  we  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  examinations  have  no  value?  By 
no  means.  That  the  examination 
system  is  a very  unsatisfactory  one  is 
so  commonplace  a statement  we  can- 
not claim  the  honour  of  having  dis- 
covered that  fact,  nor  will  we  seek 
notoriety  by  attempting  to  refute  it. 
But  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  examinations  are  useless;  and  we 
think  that  in  field-sports  we  can  find  a 
very  close  analogy  to  this  system.  We 
are  informed  that  on  a certain  day 
every  convenience  will  be  made  for 
trials  of  skill  and  endurance  in  a num- 
ber of  events,  such  as  running,  jump- 
ing, throwing;  also  that  there  will  he 
judges  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  competitors;  and  also  that 
there  will  be  prizes,  or  at  least  points, 
given  to  those  competitors  who  head 
the  list  in  any  one  event,  provided 
that  in  every  case  a certain  standard 
is  passed.  Now  what  is  the  use  of  all 
this?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  those 
who  compete  are  in  any  way  superior 
to  those  who  do  not  compete  ? or  that 
those  who  win  are  in  any  way  super- 
ior to  the  rest  of  the  competitors?  A 
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certain  one  wins  the  mile  race.  Blit 
has  he  not  been  training  for  it  for  a 
month  past?  It  is  questionable  whe- 
ther he  could  run  a mile  at  all,  leave 
alone  reaching  a certain  standard, 
when  he  is  not  in  training.  But 
there  may  be  many  among  the 
rest  of  the  competitors  who,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  have  more  en- 
durance and  more  speed  than  he,  but 
who  have  not  had  the  same  advan- 
tages for  training.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  all  have  had  the  same 
amount  of  training  and  that  t'heir  or- 
der in  the  race  is  a correct  measure  of 
their  relative  speed  and  endurance, 
yet  can  we  say  that  they  are  therefore 
braver,  or  stronger,  or  wiser,  or  more 
all-round  athletes  than  many  of  those 
who  have  not  entered  into  the  races? 
By  no  means.  There  may  be  many  a 
farmer  among  the  spectators,  or  many 
a blacksmith,  or  many  another  who 
could  run  faster,  or  jump  higher,  or 
throw  farther,  had  he  but  a little 
training  that  he  might  get  the  knack ; 
but  who  is  every  day  accomplishing 
feats  of  strength  and  endurance 
which  require  much  judgment  and 
common-sense,  and  of  which  no  one 
of  the  many  who  took  part  in  the 
day’s  events  is  capable. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  field 
sports  are  of  no  value  ? By  no 
means ; merely  that  as  a means  of 
measuring  a person’s  physical  capa- 
city they  are  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
before  we  pronounce  too  harshly  we 
must  consider  a few  points  in  regard 
to  the  real  object  of  field-sports. 

In  the  first  place  field-sports  cover 
a limited  field  of  physical  attributes, 
hence  they  were  never  meant  to  be  a 
measure  of  one’s  physical  capacity 
but  merely  of  what  one  could  do 


along  certain  lines.  The  object  of 
finding  this  out  is  to  bring  one’s 
strong  points  to  the  notice  of  the  spec- 
tators; whereas  otherwise  one  might 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing these  special  characteristics.  But 
the  value  of  these  strong  points  lies 
not  in  their  receiving  the  recognition 
of  the  multitude,  but  in  their  being 
used  to  some  good  end  in  life.  Whe- 
ther therefore  a person  receive  recog- 
nition of  his  ability  by  gaining  a 
point  in  the  mile  race,  or  passing  an 
examination,  or  whether  he  receive 
recognition  of  his  ability  not  then  but 
later  by  putting  his  ability  to  some 
practical  use,  or  whether  he  receive 
recognition  at  all,  does  not  count 
in  the  ultimate  reckoning;  what  does 
count  is  that  he  has  this  ability  and 
can  use  it  when  needed. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a more  im- 
portant use  of  field-sports  and  exami- 
nation-hall-sports, is  in  the  element  of 
competition.  Do  you  intend  to  take 
part  in  the  mile  race,  you  puny,  weak- 
chested, thin-legged  individual?  Then 
turn  out  and  train,  and  so  build  up 
your  body;  and  train  regularly,  and 
so  build  up  your  moral  nature.  Go 
in  determined  to  win.  Then  if  you 
do  not  win,  do  not  even  get  a point,  at 
least  you  have  built  up  a splendid 
body  and  have  given  your  will  a 
splendid  training.  And  if  you  win,  or 
at  least  get  a point,  you  have  the  satis 
faction,  not  of  having  done  some- 
thing noteworthy  that  day,  but  of 
having  acomplished  something  of 
permanent  value  during  the  past  few 
months  or  years,  of  which  your  stand- 
ing is  but  the  measure,  and  not  the 
goal. 

Many  a person  may  pass  you  in  the  ‘ 
race,  This  one  has  not  trained  at  all, 
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Lucky  individual  if  his  every-day 
standard  is  superior  to  your  best ; 
wretched  individual  if  he  is  never 
better  than  what  he  is  all  the  time. 
That  one  has  been  training  only  for  a 
short  while;  his  time  before  he  began 
training  he  has  wasted,  and  he  has 
trained  only  under  the  spur  of  the  ap- 
proaching event.  Pity  him.  For  if 
he  ’has  passed  you  in  the  race,  his 
achievement  is  only  the  earnest  of 
what  he  could  do,  and  not,  like  yours, 
the  measure  of  what  he  has  done. 
And  the  very  way  he  went  about  it 
would  lead  us  to  fear  that  he  will 
never  go  heartily  into  anything,  and 
therefore  that  he  will  not  progress, 
while  you  are  forever  progressing. 
But  do  not  complain  that  he  has  pass- 
ed you.  Of  your  relative  speed  and 
endurance  only  is  this  race  the  mea- 
sure; not  of  your  growth  in  the  past, 
not  of  your  potentiality  for  the  fu- 
ture, nor  of  the  character  you  have 
developed  by  your  work.  Take  the 
race,  and  the  examination,  for  what 
it  is  worth,  do  not  attach  to  it  more 
than  its  real  value,  and  vou  will  not 
be  disappointed ; or  if  you  are,  you 
deserve  to  be. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  field-sports  and  ex- 
aminations. But  we  would  like  to 
close  with  two  remarks.  First — 
Write  for  place,  that  is  to  say,  do  your 
best  in  an  examination,  do  not  be  con- 
tent with  merely  passing,  for  to  mere- 
ly pass  an  examination  is  not  to  derive 
any  but  a passing  benefit  from  it. 
But  if  you  do  your  best,  yet  get  only 
the  required  percent.,  you  may  have 
achieved  something  of  more  perman- 
ent value  than  many  a one  who  has 
passed  you.  And  second — Remember 
that  examinations  are  not  ends  in  life; 
but  that  health,  in  so  far  as  it  is  neces- 


sary to  the  accomplishment  of  any- 
thing in  life,  is  an  end.  Therefore  do 
not  sacrifice  health  to  examinations. 

The  examinations  will  be  almost  over 
before  these  remarks  appear  in  print. 
We  write  them  because  we  expect  to 
need  the  consolation  they  may  offer. 
We  hope  they  may  be  of  help  to 
others  who  may  need  consolation. 


i t AN  Christians  believe  in  Evo- 
lution?”  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  col- 
umns of  Public  Opinion,  a . British 
weekly  journal.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  query  is  put 
indicates,  on  the  part  of  the  proposer 
of  the  query,  a wrong  attitude  to- 
wards Christianity  on  the  one  hand 
and  Science  on  the  other.  To  our 
mind  the  question  to  be  decided  first 
must  be,  “ Is  Evolution  a fact?”  If 
on  investigation  we  find  that  Evolu- 
tion is  true,  we  must  believe  in  it, 
whether  we  are  Christians  or  not.  A 
person  should  only  be  asked  to  be- 
lieve what  he  himself  knows  or  feels 
to  be  true,  and  this  applies  to  a Christ- 
ian as  to  others.  P'rorn  the  tone  of 
the  question  in  Public  Opinion  one 
might  infer  that  when  a Christian 
comes  to  consider  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, the  theory  of  Gravitation,  or  the 
theory  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation,  it 
is  not  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
theories  which  must  determine  his  at- 
titude towards  them,  but  some  higher 
standard  by  which  as  a Christian  he 
can  judge  all  things.  Now,  has  a 
□iristian  any  such  means  of  testing 
whether  a thing  is  to  be  believed  or 
not,  other  than  the  fact  of  its  truth  or 
falsehood?  We  think  not.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any.  For  our  part,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  a theory  or 
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statement  just  so  soon  as  we  have 
convinced  ourselves  that  it  is  true. 

“ Can  Christians  believe  in  Evolu- 
tion?” W'hat  is  the  idea  of  a Christ- 
ian here  presented?  We  take  it,  that 
a Christian  is  here  looked  upon  as  a 
person  with  a certain  creed  with 
which  the  theory  of  Evolution  may  or 
may  not  clash.  If  it  does  clash,  fare- 
well to  Evolution— or  Christianity. 
Now  we  do  not  think  that  at  this  late 
date  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  not  a creed  or 
system  but  a life,  a life  lived  by  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  our  Great 
Exemplar,  a life  of  “mildness  and 
sweet  reasonableness.”  The  theory  of 
Evolution  must  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits.  If  it  is  true,  Christians 
can  as  well  believe  it  as  any ; if  it  is 
false,  Christians,  as  well  as  others, 
dare  not  believe  it. 

In  the  whole  position  critized  there 
is  a sad  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of 
truth  to  justify  itself  and  prevail.  If 
we  sincerely  believe  that  the  world  of 
things  is  ultimately  rational,  and  that 
every  development  of  it  is  the  mani- 
festation of  reason,  we  can  surely  de- 
mand that  reason  and  truth  shall  be 
the  judge  which  shall  say : “ This  is  to 
be  believed  and  that  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved;” for  the  judge  will  know  that 
this  is  true  and  that  is  not  true. 

editorial  notes. 

One  more  number  an  the  present 
staff  will  have  said  farewell  to  jour- 
nalism—for  a time,  at  least,  and  will 
gladly  welcome  the  approaching 
vacation.  The  last  issue  of  this 
session  will  contain  the  complete 
results  of  the  examinations  in  Arts, 
Science  and  Divinity,  and  will  be 


embellished  with  several  cuts,  which 
will  include  the  Medallists  and  Prize 
Winners  in  Medicine  and  Arts,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
present  Journal  Staff. 

THE  JOURNAL  STAFF  ELECT. 

THE  Editor  of  the  Journal  has 
been  accused  of  prevarication 
in  stating  in  our  last  issue  that  the 
names  of  the  Journal  staff  for  the 
session  1904-05  would  be  found  in  an 
other  column.  The  Sanctum  has  been 
inundated  by  a wave  of  wild-eyed 
readers  who  after  a prolonged  and 
diligent  but  vain  search  through  the 
pages  of  the  last  number  to  find  the 
missing  names  determined  at  length 
to  inflict  summary  punishment. _ on  the 
long-suffering  editor.  An  explana- 
tion, sufficient  to  most  of  our  readers, 
will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  last  number  came  out 
on  the  First  Day  of  April.  The  new 
staff  is  as  follows : J.  C.  McConachie, 
B.A.,  Editor-in-Chief;  W.  Beggs,  As- 
sociate Editor;  D.  A.  McGregor,  Ex- 
change Editor;  D.  A.  McKeracher, 
Managing  Editor ; Ladies’  Depart- 
ment, Miss  Tesky,  Miss  Cathro ; 
Arts,  W.  W.  Swanson;  Divinity,  H. 
T.  Wallace ; Medicine,  J.  P.  Quigley, 
M.A.;  Science,  O.  N.  Montgomery; 
Athletics,  PI.  Dunlop;  Business  Man- 
ager, S.  M.  Poison;  Assistant  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Dennis  Jordan;  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Miss  F.  O’Donnell, 
Geo.  Richardson,  Dan.  MacKinnon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the 
above  have  our  best  wishes  for  a suc- 
cessful year  in  journalistic  work.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  hope  that  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  the 
professors  and  students  will  be  as  har- 
monious and  kindly  as  ours  have  been. 
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MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS/SbTl’» 

WE  publish  to-day  the  results  of 
the  Medical  examinations. 
As  will  be  noticed,  the  list  of  Queen’s 
medical  graduates  has  been  increased 
by  thirty-seven. 


MEDALLISTS,  HOUSE-SURGEONS  AND 
PRIZE-WINNERS. 

Medallist  in  Medicine — Herbert 
Tandy,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

Medallist  in  Surgery — William  Gib- 
son, Emerald. 

House-Surgeons  in  Kingston  Gen- 
eral Hospital  for  1904-05— H.  Tandy, 
B.A.,  W.  Gibson,  A.  H.  Singleton, 
B.A. 

Chancellor’s  Scholarship — F.  C.  Mc- 
Cullough. 

G.  M.  Grant  Prize  (fourth  year)- — 
E.  W.  Delong. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  Prize  in  Mental  Dis- 
eases—J.  M.  Young,  B.A. 

Dean  Fowler’s  Scholarship  (third 
year) — A.  C.  Spooner,  B.A.,  Latimer. 

McCabe  Prize  in  Pathology — H.  J. 
Williamson,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

Hayunga  Prize— P.  A.  McIntosh, 
B.A.,  Dundela. 

Faculty  Prize  (second  year) — E. 
Bolton,  Phillipsville. 

Prize  in  Anatomy — J.  G.  Dwyer, 
M.A.,  Kingston. 


DEGREE  OF  M.D.  AND  C.M. 

R.  W.  Bailey,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
M.  E.  Branscombe,  B.A.,  Picton. 
W.  C.  Browne,  Bellview. 

J.  S.  Carruthers,  New  Glasgow, 
N.S. 

J.  C.  Caskey,  Tweed. 

A.  K.  Connolly,  Kingston. 

T.  J.  Costello,  Calgary. 

E.  W.  Delong,  Gananoque. 

A.  C.  Driscoll,  Trenton. 


A.  D.  Falkner,  Williamstown. 

E.  A.  Ferguson,  Kingston. 

A.  A.  Ferguson,  Glenwalter. 

J.  V.  Gallivan,  Kingston. 

William  Gibson,  Emerald. 

J.  J.  Gillespie,  Morrisburg. 

J.  R.  Goodfellow,  Kingston. 

J.  A.  Graham,  Montreal. 

T.  J.  Gray,  Kingston. 

L.  W.  Hoppin,  Kingston. 

E.  C.  Kinkaed,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
A.  J.  Lalonde,  Barrie. 

G.  C.  Leach,  B.A.,  Fenelon. 

R.  A.  Lee,  Port  Hope. 

A.  T.  Munroe,  Moose  Creek. 

F.  C.  McCullough,  Gananoque. 

H.  A.  McDonald,  Sunbury. 

M.  McGonigle,  Newboro. 

N.  I.  Pennock,  Brockville. 

Miss  Victoria  Reid,  B. A.,  Kingston. 
E.  J.  Robinson,  North  Williams- 
burg. 

S.  H.  Rutledge,  Thomasburg. 

A.  H.  Singleton,  B.A.,  Newboro. 

N.  Smith,  Kingston. 

H.  Tandy,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

E.  J.  F.  Williams,  B.A.,  Brockville. 
C.  S.  Van  Ness,  Wolfe  Island. 

J.  M.  Young,  B.A.,  Bristol’s  Cor- 
ners. 


Fourth  Year. 

Bacteriology — J.  E.  Bromley,  J.  A. 
Graham,  Miss  V.  Reid. 

Clinical  Surgery- — H.  Tandy,  W. 
Gibson,  A.  H.  Singleton,  J.  S.  Carru 
thers,  R.  A.  Lee,  G.  C.  Leach,  E.  Rob- 
inson, Miss  V.  Reid,  M.  E.  Brans- 
combe, A.  D.  Falkner,  T.  J.  Costello, 
A.  K.  Connolly,  L.  W.  Hoppin,  J.  M. 
Young,  A.  T.  Munroe,  A.  C.  Driscoll, 
M.  McGonigle,  C.  S.  Van  Ness,  E.  W. 
Delong,  J.  V.  Gallivan,  J.  C.  Caskey, 

T.  J.  Gray,  A.  A.  Ferguson,  J.  R. 
Goodfellow,  E.  J.  F.  Williams,  W-  C. 
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Browne,  S.  H.  Rutledge,  J.  Larocque, 

E.  C.  Kinkaed,  J.  A.  Lalonde,  J.  A. 
Corrigan,  N.  Smith,  J.  W.  Pressault, 

J.  E.  Bromley,  J.  J.  Gillespie,  J.  A. 
Graham,  N.  I.  Pennock,  R.  W.  Bailey, 
W.  J.  Geddes,  F.  Kingsley. 

Clinical  Medicine— J.  S.  Carruthers, 
W.  Gibson,  F.  C.  McCullough,  A.  H. 
Singleton,  H.  Tandy,  L.  W.  Hoppin, 
E.  C.  Kinkaed,  R.  A.  Lee,  R.  W.  Bai- 
ley, M.  McGonigle,  G.  C.  Leach,  M. 
E.  Branscombe,  J.  A.  Corrigan,  T.  J. 
Costello,  A.  A.  Ferguson,  Miss  V. 
Reid,  E.  J.  Robinson,  E.  J.  F.  Wil- 
liams, J.  M.  Young,  E.  W.  Delong,  S. 
H.  Rutledge,  C.  S.  Van  Ness,  J.  V. 
Gallivan,  J.  R.  Goodfellow,  H.  A.  Mc- 
Donald, J.  C.  Caskey,  A.  K.  Connolly, 
J.  A.  Lalonde,  N.  I.  Pennock,  A.  D. 
Falkner,  A.  T.  Munroe,  J.  Larocque, 
T.  J.  Gray,  N.  Smith,  J.  J.  Gillespie, 
J.  A.  Graham,  R.  H.  Scott,  W.  C. 
Browne,  A.  C.  Driscoll. 

Senior  Practice  of  Medicine— A.  H. 
Singleton,  W.  Gibson,  N.  Smith,  J. 
M.  Young,  H.  A.  McDonald,  A.  T. 
Munroe,  F.  C.  McCullough,  Miss  V. 
Reid,  M.  McGonigle,  T.  J.  Gray,  E. 
J.  Robinson,  G.  C.  Leach,  H.  Tandy, 
E.  W.  Delong,  J.  C.  Caskey,  J.  R. 
Goodfellow,  T.  J.  Costello,  E.  J.  F. 
Williams,  R.  A.  Lee,  A.  A.  Ferguson, 
W.  C.  Browne,  A.  J.  Lalonde,  L.  W. 
Hoppin,  J.  J.  Gillespie,  A.  B.  Falkner, 
J.  Larocque,  J.  V.  Gallivan,  S.  H. 
Rutledge,  E.  C.  Kinkaed,  C.  S.  Van 
Ness,  J.  S.  Carruthers,  A.  K.  Con- 
nolly, R.  W.  Bailey,  M.  E.  Brans- 
combe, N.  I.  Pennock,  A.  C.  Driscoll. 

Senior  Pathology— LI-  Tandy,  A. 
H.  Singleton,  W.  Gibson,  F.  C.  Mc- 
Cullough, A.  T.  Munroe,  Miss  V. 
Reid,  M.  McGonigle,  J.  R.  Goodfel- 
low, S.  H.  Rutledge,  J.  V.  Gallivan,  J. 
M.  Young,  A.  K.  Connolly,  A.  J.  La- 
londe, R.  A.  Lee,  N.  Smith,  J.  S.  Car- 


ruthers, T.  J.  Costello,  L.  W.  Hoppin, 

E.  J.  Robinson,  A.  A.  Ferguson,  E.  J. 

F.  Williams,  W.  C.  Brown,  M.  E. 
Branscombe,  F.  Kingsley,  J.  C.  Cas- 
key, C.  S.  Van  Ness,  F.  A.  Ferguson, 

J.  A.  Corrigan,  A.  C.  Driscoll,  G.  C. 
Leach,  T.  J.  Gray,  H.  A.  McDonald, 
N.  I.  Pennock,  E.  W.  Delong,  R.  W. 
Bailey,  A.  D.  Falkner,  J.  J.  Gillespie, 

J.  Larocque,  J.  W.  Pressault,  E.  C. 
Kinkaed. 

Senior  Medical  and  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy—T.  J.  Costello,  M.  McGonigle, 
A.  H.  Singleton,  W.  Gibson,  H.  Tan- 
dy, A.  T.  Munroe,  J.  M.  Young,  A. 

K.  Connolly,  H.  A.  McDonald,  F.  C. 
McCullough,  J.  S.  Carruthers,  J.  R- 
Goodfellow,  S.  H.  Rutledge,  A.  J- 
Lalonde,  T.  J.  Gray,  C.  S.  Van  Ness, 
E.  W.  Delong,  J.  C.  Caskey,  R.  A. 
Lee,  E.  J.  F.  Williams,  J.  V.  Gallivan, 
J.  Larocque,  L.  W.  Hoppin,  R.  W. 
Bailey,  W.  C.  Browne,  N.  Smith,  G. 
C.  Leach,  M.  E.  Branscombe,  N.  I- 
Pennock,  J.  A.  Corrigan,  A.  D.  Falk- 
ner, Miss  V.  Reid,  J.  J.  Gillespie,  A- 
A.  Ferguson,  C.  J.  Austin,  W.  J.  Ged- 
des, E.  A.  Ferguson. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat — E.  J- 
Robinson,  E.  C.  Kinkaed,  W.  Gibson, 
A.  K.  Connolly,  F.  C.  McCullough, 
A.  J.  Lalonde,  M.  E.  Branscombe,  A- 
H.  Singleton,  H.  A.  McDonald,  N- 
Smith,  M.  McGonigle,  R.  W.  Bailey, 
H.  Tandy,  G.  C.  Leach,  T.  J.  Costello, 
J.  V.  Gallivan,  W.  C.  Browne,  J.  B- 
Goodfellow,  J.  C.  Caskey,  J.  J.  Gilles- 
pie, S.  H.  Rutledge,  E.  W.  Delong- 

L.  W.  Hoppin,  Miss  V.  Reid,  W. 
Lavell,  A.  T.  Munroe,  R.  A.  Lee,  J- 
S.  Carruthers,  N.  I.  Pennock,  C.  S- 
VanNess,  A.  A.  Ferguson,  J.  M- 
Young,  A.  D.  Falkner,  E.  J.  F.  Wi‘" 
Hams,  J.  E.  Bromley,  A.  C.  Driscol , 
J.  Larocque,  T.  J.  Gray,  J.  W.  PreS 
sault. 
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Senior  Obstetrics — A.  H.  Singleton, 
H.  Tandy,  W.  Gibson,  G.  C.  Leach, 
R.  W.  Bailey,  R.  A.  Lee,  J.  R.  Good- 
fellow,  E.  J.  Robinson,  T.  J.  Costello, 
Miss  V.  Reid,  A.  D.  Falkner,  J.  S. 
Carruthers,  T.  J.  Gray,  F.  C.  McCul- 
lough, W.  C.  Browne,  A.  J.  Lalonde, 

L.  W.  Hoppin,  A.  T.  Munroe,  E.  C. 
Kinkaed,  J.  J.  Gillespie,  A.  A.  Fergu- 
son,. J.  G.  Caskey,  A.  C.  Driscoll,  H. 
A.  McDonald,  J.  M.  Young,  A.  K. 
Connolly,  E.  J.  F.  Williams,  W.  H. 
Lavell,  C.  S.  VanNess,  J.  V.  Gallivan, 
N.  I.  Pennock,  J.  E.  Bromley,  S.  H. 
Rutledge,  J.  W.  Pressault,  E.  W.  De- 
long, N.  Smith,  M.  McGonigle,  J.  A. 
Corrigan,  M.  E.  Branscombe,  W.  J. 
Geddes. 

Senior  Surgery — William  Gibson, 
A.  H.  Singleton,  L.  W.  Hoppin,  H. 
Tandy,  E.  J.  Robinson,  J.  V.  Gallivan, 

M.  E.  Branscombe,  H.  A.  McDonald, 
A.  A.  Ferguson,  J.  C.  Caskey,  F.  C. 
McCullough,  G.  C.  Leach,  T.  J.  Gray, 
A.  T.  Munroe,  A.  D.  Falkner,  T.  J. 
Costello,  N.  Smith,  S.  H.  Rutledge,  J. 
R.  Goodfellow,  J.  W.  Pressault,  Miss 
V.  Reid,  A.  K.  Connolly,  J.  Larocque, 
A.  C.  Driscoll,  R.  A.  Lee,  J.  S.  Carru- 
thers,  A.  J.  Lalonde,  R.  W.  Bailey,  J. 
J-  Gillespie,  M.  McGonigle,  E.  W. 
Delong,  F.  Kingsley,  E.  J.  F.  Wil- 
liams, E.  C.  Kinkaed,  R.  H.  Scott,  W. 
C.  Browne,  C.  S.  VanNess,  J.  M. 
Young,  N.  I.  Pennock. 


Third  Year. 

Junior  Pathology — H.  J.  William- 
son, M.  Lesses,  A.  C.  Spooner,  H.  A. 
Royce,  J.  F.  Sparks,  S.  McCallum,  C. 
R-  Dear,  J.  T.  Hogan,  D.  L.  McKin- 
n°n,  W.  A.  Smith,  M.  E.  Grimshaw, 
R-  A.  Smith,  F.  R.  W.  Warren,  A.  H. 
Hunt,  A.  W.  Girvin,  G.  R.  Reid,  J. 
Chant,  T.  D.  Macgillivray,  R.  W. 
Halliday,  E.  W.  Sproule,  J.  Y.  Fergu- 


son, W.  M.  Robb,  J.  H.  Code,  M. 
Locke,  J.  Johnston,  E.  A.  Gaudet,  C. 
W.  Graham,  H.  V.  Weaver,  G.  D. 
Gordon,  H.  J.  Bennett,  S.  J.  Keyes, 
C.  R.  Moxley,  E.  C.  Consitt,  A.  D. 
McMillan,  J.  W.  Warren,  W.  H. 
Dudley,  W.  C.  Nickle,  J.  M.  Houri- 
gan. 

Junior  Practice  of  Medicine — H.  J. 
Williamson,  H.  J.  Bennett,  F.  R.  W. 
Warren,  A.  C.  Spooner,  J.  T.  Hogan, 
J.  G.  Dwyer,  C.  B.  Dear,  J.  F.  Sparks, 
M.  E.  Grimshaw,  S.  J.  Keyes,  R.  W. 
Halladay,  J.  W.  Warren,  H.  A.  Boyce, 
M.  Lesses,  T.  D.  Macgillivray,  W.  M. 
Robb,  D.  L.  McKinnon,  B.  A.  Smith, 
W.  C.  Nickle,  W.  A.  Smith,  A.  D. 
McMillan,  J.  Chant,  P.  A.  McIntosh, 
J.  M.  Hourigan,  G.  C.  Haycock,  W. 
J.  Geddes,  J.  J.  Robb,  A.  J.  Maclach- 
lan,  E.  W.  Sproule,  M.  Locke,  J.  Y. 
Ferguson,  C.  R.  Moxley,  H.  V.  Wea- 
ver, R.  W.  Tennent,  A.  W.  Girvin,  G. 
D.  Gordon,  E.  A.  Gaudet,  E.  C.  Con- 
sitt, A.  E.  Mahood,  W.  H.  Dudley,  J. 
H.  Code,  M.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  H. 
Hunt,  G.  R.  Reid., 

Medical  Jurisprudence — H.  J.  Wil- 
liamson, H-  A.  Boyce,  A.  C.  Spooner, 
T.  D.  Macgillivray,  J.  F.  Sparks,  M. 
Lesses,  B.  A.  Smith,  J.  T.  Hogan,  E. 
Sutherland,  R.  K.  Paterson,  J.  W. 
Warren,  W.  A.  Smith,  R.  W.  Ten- 
nent, J.  Y.  Ferguson,  M.  Locke,  D.  L. 
McKinnon,  C.  B.  Dear,  P.  A.  McIn- 
tosh, A.  H.  Hunt,  R.  W.  Bailey,  D. 
G.  Dingwall,  C.  M.  Wagar,  S.  J. 
Keyes,  H.  J.  Bennett,  H.  V.  Weaver, 
R.  W.  Halladay,  M.  E.  Grimshaw,  E. 
W.  Sproule,  E.  C.  Consitt,  A.  W. 
Cumming,  J.  Chant,  J.  H.  Code,  W. 
C.  Nickle,  C.  W.  Graham,  A.  W.  Gir- 
vin, W.  M.  Robb,  A.  C.  Driscoll,  C. 
R.  Moxley,  G.  R.  Reid,  E.  A.  Gaudet, 
W.  H.  Dudley,  J.  Johnston,  A.  D. 
McMillan,  E.  C.  Kinkaed,  A.  Y. 
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Thompson,  W.  R.  Mikaera,  J.  M. 
Hourigan,  G.  D.  Gordon,  A.  J.  Mac- 
lachlan,  F.  R.  Nicolle,  H.  E.  Moore, 
J.  A.  Stewart.  , 

Sanitary  Science — J.  F.  Sparks,  H. 

A.  Boyce,  A.  C.  Spooner,  H.  J.  Wil- 
liamson, M.  Lesses,  R.  K.  Patterson, 

D.  L.  McKinnon,  E.  W.  Sproule,  M. 
Locke,  G.  G.  Haycock,  B.  A.  Smith, 

E.  Sutherland,  J.  J.  Robb,  W.  M. 
Robb,  W.  A.  Smith,  C.  B.  Dear,  J.  Y. 
Ferguson,  J.  H.  Code,  J.  W.  Warren, 
J.  T.  Hogan,  A.  E.  Mahood,  H.  J. 
Bennett,  E.  C.  Consitt,  H.  V.  Weaver, 
Miss  V.  Reid,  G.  D.  Gordon,  T.  D. 
Macgillivray,  A.  H.  Hunt,  J.  M. 
Hourigan,  M.  E.  Grimshaw,  J.  Chant, 
M.  E.  Reynolds,  C.  R.  Moxley,  J.  J. 
Gillespie,  A.  W.  Cumming,  G.  R. 
Reid,  A.  W.  Girvin,  S.  J.  Keyes,  R. 
W.  Halladay,  R.  W.  Tennent,  A.  J. 
Maclachlan,  F.  R.  Nicolle,  W.  J.  Ged- 
des,  H.  E.  Moore,  W.  C.  Nickle,  C. 
M.  Wagar,  E.  C.  Kinkaed,  R.  W. 
Bailey. 

Junior  Obstetrics — H.  A.  Boyce,  A. 
Girvin,  A.  C.  Spooner,  W.  M.  Robb, 

B.  A.  Smith,  J.  F.  Sparks,  J.  W.  War- 
ren, A.  D.  McMillan,  H.  J.  Bennett, 
M.  Lesses,  R.  W.  Halladay,  M.  E. 
Grimshaw,  D.  L.  McKinnon,  E.  W. 
Sproule,  H.  V.  Weaver,  W.  A.  Smith, 
J.  M.  Hourigan,  J.  T.  Hogan,  J. 
Chant,  J.  H.  Code,  E.  C.  Consitt,  P. 
A.  McIntosh,  S.  J.  Keyes,  T.  D.  Mac- 
gillivray, C.  B.  Dear,  M.  E.  Reynolds, 
J.  J.  Robb,  A.  E.  Mahood,  G.  D. 
Gordon,  J.  Y.  Ferguson,  C.  W.  Gra- 
ham, H.  J.  Williamson,  C.  R.  Moxley, 
R.  W.  Tennent,  W.  H.  Dudley,  W.  C. 
Nickle,  M.  Locke,  G.  R.  Reid,  W.  J. 
Geddes,  J.  A.  Stewart,  A.  J.  Maclach- 
lan, A.  H.  Hunt,  C.  M.  Wagar,  E.  A. 
Gaudet. 

Junior  Medical  and  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy— H.  J.  Williamoon,  M.  Lesses, 


M.  E.  Reynolds,  A.  C.  Spooner,  J.  F. 
Sparks,  A.  D.  McMillan,  W.  A. 
Smith,  A.  E.  Mahood,  J.  J.  Robb,  T. 
D.  Macgillivray,  W.  M.  Robb,  M. 
Locke,  R.  W.  Halladay,  J.  T.  Hogan, 
M.  E.  Grimshaw,  D.  L.  McKinnon, 
H.  A.  Boyce,  J.  Y.  Ferguson,  C.  B. 
Dear,  B.  A.  Smith,  C.  R.  Moxley,  E. 

C.  Consitt,  A.  W.  Girvin,  J.  H.  Code, 
P.  A.  McIntosh,  J.  W.  Warren,  E.  A. 
Gaudet,  G.  D.  Gordon,  S.  J.  Keyes, 
H.  J.  Bennett,  J.  M.  Hourigan,  J. 
Chant,  W.  H.  Dudley,  G.  H.  Hunt,  E. 
W.  Sproule,  W.  C.  Nickle,  R.  W. 
Tennent,  G.  R.  Reid,  H.  V.  Weaver. 

Junior  Surgery — C.  B.  Dear,  H.  A. 
Boyce,  W.  A.  Smith,  A.  C.  Spooner, 
H.  J.  Williamson,  equal;  J.  T.  Hogan, 
J.  F.  Sparks,  A.  E.  Mahood,  T.  D. 
Macgillivray,  G.  R.  Reid,  A.  D.  Mc- 
Millan, M.  Lesses,  D.  L.  McKinnon, 
W.  M.  Robb,  R.  N.  Halladay,  A.  H. 
Hunt,  H.  J.  Bennett,  J.  G.  Dwyer,  J. 
J.  Robb,  M.  E.  Grimshaw,  S.  J.  Keyes, 
J.  Y.  Ferguson,  J.  W.  Warren,  H.  V. 
Weaver,  W.  H.  Dudley,  J.  Chant,  J. 
H.  Code,  A.  J.  Maclachlan,  P.  A.  Mc- 
Intosh, J.  A.  Stewart,  C.  M.  Wagar, 
M.  Locke,  W.  C.  Nickle,  A.  W.  Gir- 
vin, E.  W.  Sproule,  C.  R.  Moxley. 


Second  Year. 

Senior  Anatomy — A.  E.  Baker,  M- 
E.  Reynolds,  E.  Bolton,  J.  G.  Dwyer, 
P.  A.  McIntosh,  L.  L.  Playfair,  J- 
Reid,  R.  W.  Halliday,  F.  J.  O’Con- 
nor, F.  R.  W.  Warren,  J.  J.  Robb,  R- 
K.  Patterson,  A.  E.  Mahood,  W.  E- 
Patterson,  W.  R.  Patterson,  J.  J- 
Wade,  E.  Sutherland,  D.  G.  Dingwall. 
J.  B.  Snyder,  S.  H!  Smith,  H.  Coch- 
rane, A.  M.  Bell,  J.  R.  Stewart,  W* 
J.  Taugher,  D.  McLellan,  D.  J.  Mc- 
Donald, C.  P.  Templeton,  A.  G.  Me- 
Kenley,  A.  W.  Cumming,  B.  Suther 
land,  R.  A.  Scott,  E,  A.  Gaudet,  B.  A- 
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Sandwith,  J.  P.  McCormick  D,.  M. 
Young,  C.  A.  Publow,  F.  E.  Lowe,  G. 
L.  Cockburn,  W.  E.  Spankie,  S.  S. 
Shannon,  C.  Lawlor,  W.  C.  Nickle. 

Senior  Physiology — L.  L.  Playfair, 
J.  Reid,  E.  Bolton,  A.  E.  Baker,  W. 
R.  Patterson,  D.  J.  McDonald,  J.  J. 
Wade,  W.  E.  Patterson,  F.  R.  W. 
Warren,  J.  B.  Snyder,  F.  J.  O’Con- 
nor, D.  G.  Dingwall,  E.  Sutherland, 
A.  M.  Bell,  J.  G.  Dwyer,  C.  A.  Law- 
lor, G.  L.  Cockburn,  C.  A.  Publow, 
W.  E.  Spankie,  W.  J.  Taugher,  S.  H. 
Smith,  J.  F.  Brander,  A.  G.  McKen- 
ley, C.  P.  Templeton,  R.  K.  Paterson, 
D.  M.  Young,  J.  M.  Hourigan,  F.  E. 
Lowe,  B.  Sutherland,  B.  A.  Sandwith, 
A.  Y.  Thompson,  H.  Cochrane,  J. 
Graham,  J.  P.  McCormick,  C.  J. 
Austin. 

Practical  Chemistry — D.  G.  Ding- 
Wall,  E.  Bolton,  J.  Reid,  W.  E.  Pat- 
terson, B.  Sutherland,  F.  E.  Lowe,  W. 
J-  Taugher,  E.  J.  Reid,  H.  Cochrane, 
A.  M.  Bell,  G.  F.  Cliff,  J.  R.  Stewart, 
A.  E.  Baker,  G.  S.  Storey,  J.  B.  Sny- 
der, F.  J.  O’Connor,  W.  E.  Spankie, 
C.  A.  Publow,  C.  P.  Templeton,  L.  L. 
Playfair,  D.  J.  McDonald,  G.  L.  Cock- 
burn, J.  J.  Wade,  J.F.  Brander,  A. 
Y.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Lawlor,  D.  M. 
Young,  A.  G.  McKenley,  J.  P.  Mc- 
Cormick. 

Senior  Chemistry — E.  Bolton,  A. 
L-  Baker,  L.  L.  Playfair,  J.  Reid,  J. 
P-  Stewart,  A.  G.  McKenley,  F.  J. 
G’Connor,  J.  G.  Dwyer,  F.  E.  Lowe, 
C.  A.  Lawlor,  G.  E.  Storey,  J.  F. 
Grander,  J.  P.  McCormick,  D.  J.  Mc- 
Donald, G.  F.  Cliff,  J.  J.  Wade,  W. 
D-  Spankie,  H.  J.  Bennett,  A.  M. 
Bell,  G.  L.  Cockburn,  S.  H.  Smith,  B. 
Sutherland,  W.  E.  Patterson,  H. 
Cochrane,  C.  A.  Publow,  C.  Laidlaw, 
G.  Rigney,  F.  Kingsley,  J.  G.  Her- 


ald, W.  R.  Mikaera,  W.  J.  Taugher, 
D.  M.  Young. 

Senior  Materia  Meclica — P.  A.  Mc- 
Intosh, A.  E.  Mahood,  W.  A.  Smith, 
A.  E.  Baker,  E.  Sutherland,  B.  A. 
Smith,  E.  Bolton,  M.  E.  Reynolds,  D. 
McLellan,  J.  G.  Dwyer,  W.  R.  Patter- 
son, F.  R.  W.  Warren,  J.  T.  Hogan, 
A.  W.  Girvin,  J.  Chant,  E.  C.  Con- 
sitt,  J.  J.  Wade,  J.  B.  Snyder,  M.  E. 
Grimshaw,  J.  R.  Stewart,  D.  J.  Mc- 
Donald, D.  G.  Dingwall,  C.  R.  Mox- 
ley,  B.  Sutherland,  R.  W.  Halladay, 

A.  M.  Bell,  C.  A.  Publow,  L.  L.  Play- 
fair, F.  E.  Lowe,  J.  Reid,  J.  W.  War- 
ren, J.  Y.  Ferguson,  H.  Cochrane,  C. 
W.  Eddington,  W.  E.  Patterson,  M. 
Lesses,  F.  J.  O’Connor,  C.  A.  Law- 
lor, A.  G.  McKenley,  S.  J.  Keyes,  J. 
H.  Code,  G.  D.  Gordon,  J.  J.  Robb,  C. 

B.  Dear,  S.  S.  Shannon,  R.  K.  Patter- 
son, E.  A.  Gaudet,  S.  H.  Smith,  H.  J. 
Bennett,  D.  M.  Young,  J.  M.  Houri- 
gan, R.  W.  Tennent,  W.  C.  Nickle,  J. 
P.  McCormick,  W.  E.  Spankie,  R.  A. 
Scott,  M.  G.  Rigney,  A.  J.  Maclach- 
lan,  H.  E.  Moore,  C.  F.  Cliff,  E.  W. 
Sproule,  G.  L.  Cockburn,  W.  J. 
Taugher,  A.  W.  Cumming,  G.  R. 
Reid. 

Histology — J.  Reid,  E.  Sutherland, 
S.  McCallum,  S.  H.  Smith,  E.  Bolton, 

L.  L.  Playfair,  W.  R.  Patterson,  J. 
Johnston,  C.  Publow,  J.  Graham,  A. 

M.  Bell,  H.  Cochrane,  A.  E.  Baker, 
W.  J.  Taugher,  D.  G.  Dingwall,  F.  R. 
W.  Warren,  W.  E.  Patterson,  B. 
Sutherland,  C.  A.  Lawlor,  D.  J.  Mc- 
Donald, J.  B.  Snyder,  S.  S.  Shannon, 
F.  J.  O’Connor,  A.  Y.  Thompson,  G. 
L.  Cockburn,  J.  J.  Wade,  B.  A.  Sand- 
with, E.  G.  Twitchell,  C.  P.  Temple- 
ton^. P.  McCormick,  R.  K.  Paterson, 

J.  F.  Brander,  C.  J.  Austin,  D.  M. 
Young,  J.  Y.  McFadyen,  F.  Kingsley, 
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W.  E.  Spankie,  M.  G.  Rigney,  G.  F. 
Cliff,  T.  Little. 


First  Year. 


Junior  Physiology— R.  D.  Paul,  J. 
P.  Quigley,  A.  G.  Curphy,  P.  M.  An- 
derson, F.  H.  Trousdale,  S.  McCal- 
lum,  C.  Laidlaw,  J.  P.  McNamara,  M. 
L.  Burke,  A.  T.  Spankie,  B.  Assel- 
stine,  R.  Wightman,  \.  G.  Franklin, 
W.  E.  Spankie,  J.  Johnston,  H.  G. 
Bowen,  G.  E.  Storey,  A.  M.  McCor 
mick,  F.  G.  Keeley,  G.  E.  Holmes,  J. 

F.  McDermott,  G.  E.  Carto,  J.  H. 
Duchesne,  W.  L.  Yule,  O.  J.  M. 
Walker,  H.  G.  Sullivan,  A.  McDon- 
ald, J.  A.  Charlebois,  W.  H.  Ford,  E. 

G.  Twithchell,  J.  G.  Herald,  R.  F. 
Nichols,  E.  J.  Reid. 

Junior  Chemistry — R.  D.  Paul,  J. 
P.  Quigley,  W.  L.  Yule,  H.  M. 
Bowen,  S.  B.  Casselman,  J.  P.  McNa- 
mara, P.  M.  Anderson,  B.  Asselstine, 
O.  J.  M.  Walker,  R.  F.  Nichols,  A.  T. 
Spankie,  F.  H.  Trousdale,  M.  L. 
Burke,  J.  R.  Stewart,  A.  G.  Curphy, 
R.  Wightman,  G.  E.  Carto,  F.  J. 
Keeley,  A.  M.  McCormick,  H.  E. 
Bond,  G.  G.  Haycock,  W.  E.  Spankie, 
V.  G.  Franklin,  H.  J.  Sullivan,  W.  H. 
Ford,  S.  S.  Shannon,  A.  McDonald, 


A.  C.  Johnston. 

Junior  Anatomy — F.  H.  Trousdale, 
J.  R.  Losee,  J.  Johnston,  R.  Wight- 
man, A.  L.  Raymond,  J.  P.  Quigley, 
J.  P.  McNamara,  B.  Asselstine,  P.  M. 
Anderson,  C.  W.  Graham,  H.  M. 
Bowen,  R.  D.  Paul,  M.  L.  Burke,  A. 
T.  Spankie,  G.  A.  Greaves,  S.  B.  Cas- 
selman,  W.  L.  Yule  A.  M . McCor- 
mick,  W.  C.  Porter,  S.  McCallum,  F. 
J.  Keeley,  C.  Laidlaw,  G.  E.Carto,  F. 
A Cays,  E.  .0  Platt,  F.  R.  NicOlle,  A. 
G.'  Curphy,  O.  J.  M.  Walker  R^M. 
Mills,  W.  E.  Spankie,  A.  M.  McDon- 


ald, A.  C.  Johnston,  J.  F.  McDer- 
mott, H.  J.  Sullivan,  R.  F.  Nichols, 
W.  H.  Ford,  G.  E.  Holmes,  G.  E. 
Storey,  G.  F.  Cliff,  W . Riddick. 

Junior  Materia  Medica — M.  L. 
Burke,  F.  H.  irousdaie,  B.  O.  Platt, 
b.  McCallum,  R.  Vvigiitman,  A.  C. 
Curptiy,  J.  Johnston,  a.  C.  .Raymond, 
S.  B.  Casselman,  C.  caicilaw,  P.  M. 
Anderson,  J.  s'.  MciNamara,  J.  P- 
Quigley,  j.  l’ • Mcuermott,  i' . A. 
iNicoile,  C.  L.  Carto,  VV.  C.  Porter,  c. 
E.  Storey,  J . R.  Losee,  E.  C.  h rank- 
lm,  B.  Asselstine,  A.  1.  bpankie,  K. 

D.  Paul,  t' . J . Keeley,  W . L.  * ule,  A. 
C.  Johnston,  H.  M.  Bowen,  A.  Mc- 
Donald, Cr.  A.  Greaves,  O.  J.  M. 
Walker,  R.  F.  Nichols,  W.  H.  Ford, 

H.  J.  Sullivan,  W.  J.  laugher,  W.  E. 
Spankie,  A.  M.  McCormick,  R.  M. 
Mills,  H.  E.  Bond,  J.  H.  Duchesne,  F. 
A.  Cays,  W.  Riddick,  G.  E.  Holmes, 

E.  G.  Twitchell. 


Sfrinitg. 


AS  is  known  already  to  our  readers 
the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacGillivray 
has  been  lecturing  to  tne  theological 
students  since  Christmas  on  Old  Tes- 
tament History.  We  heartily  appre- 
ciate the  help  which  Dr.  MacGillivray 
has  given  us  and  the  spirit  in  which  it 
has  been  given.  We  would  not  have 
our  readers  think,  however,  that  this 
is  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  min- 
ister of  Chalmers’  church.  He  has 
long  been  known  to  the  “ Divinities’ 
as  a genial,  whole-souled  counsellor, 
and  our  only  regret  is  that  he  is  not  a 
permanent  fixture  in  the  theological 
faculty.  Some  day  perhaps  an  addi- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  staff. 
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We  are  delighted  to  hear  good  ac- 
counts of  Dr.  Jordan.  Steady  im- 
provement is  reported  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  be 
ready  for  work  next  October.  None 
hope  so  more  ardently  than  the 
“Divinities.”  Theology  without  Dr. 
Jordan  is  like  a body  without  a big 
fraction  of  the  soul. 


The  month  of  March  has  been  by 
far  the  most  interesting  month  of  the 
whole  session  so  far  as  Church  His- 
tory is  concerned.  The  professor  has 
won  golden  opinions  by  his  lucid 
treatment  of  what  we  had  come  to  re- 
gard as  uninteresting  material.  The 
reviews  and  racy  descriptions  have 
woven  the  events  of  the  period  into  a 
systematic  and  living  whole  and  our 
appreciation  is  gratefully  recorded. 
Hurrah  for  Ireland! 


Lady-student  in  Convocation  Hall 
to  Presiding-examiner  B-k-r — “ Will 
you  please  see  if  that  noise  outside 
can  be  stopped?” 

B-k-r  (with  hesitation) — “ I’ll  see 
what  can  be  done.”  (He  goes  out 
and  beholds  a howling  mob  of  Divini- 
ties. Meditatively) — “ I had  better 
see  if  the  Pope  will  exercise  his  au 
thority  and  stop  this.”  (Addressing 
John  Miller)— “Which  is  the  Pope?” 

M-ll-r— “ There  he  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  scrimmage  hitting  the  other 
chap  in  the  face.”  (B-k-r  approaches 
politely,  gets  unavoidably  tangled  up 
in  the  scrimmage  and  is  suddenly 
hurled  through  space  at  an  exceeding- 
ly great  velocity.  He  gathers  the 
pieces  together  subsequently  and  so- 
liloquizes)—" Gee  whiz!  Next  time  I 
have  a civil  request  to  make  of  Divini- 
ties I’ll  do  it  by  proxy.” 


The  Medical  Convocation  is  over 
and  many  of  those  whom  we  have 
known  intimately  for  four  years  have 
gone  forth  with  a doctor  s degree. 
Some  of  them,  like  old  Bran.,  took 
an  Arts  course  first  and  consequently 
have  belonged  to  Queen  s as  long  as 
ourselves,  the  “ Divinities.’  Professor 
Cappon’s  address  to  the  graduates 
was,  what  Professor  Cappon  s pro- 
ductions always  are,  intensely  inter- 
esting. Owing  to  the  fact  that  a cer- 
tain “ blue  nosed”  second-year  Medi- 
cal was  giving  an  opposition  lecture 
at  the  back  of  the  hall,  those  under 
the  gallery  found  it  difficult  to  hear. 
In  fact  the  individual  referred  to 
showed  that  he  wouldn’t  have  suffi- 
cient gentlemanly  instinct  to  appreci- 
ate the  feelings  of  an  ordinary  well- 
disposed  pig. 


Men’s  Hats  and  Furs 

This  is  the  most  exclusive  Hat  Store 
in  Canada  ; the  styles  we  sell  are  peculiar- 
ly our  own,  and  well-dressed  men  all  over 
the  country  prefer  to  select  their  Hats  here. 
Send  us  your  size  and  description  of  the 
Hat  you  want  as  an  experiment. 

f Fur  and  Fur-lined  Coats,  Caps,  ^ 
| Collars  and  Gauntlets  in  Persian  | 
f Lamb,  Otter  or  Beaver.  J 

J.  T.W.  fairweather  £ Co. 

84-86  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
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PRINCIPAL  GORDON’S  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  EMPIRE  CLUB,  TORONTO, 
MARCH  17th. 

OTHERS  have  spoken  at  your 
weekly  gatherings  upon  poli- 
tical, commercial,  historical  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  I may  be  permitted 
to  take  up  a phase  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  to  speak  of  the  relations  of 
the  universities  to  the  people. 

We  are  often  asked  to  think  im- 
perially. Even  from  an  imperial  point 
of  view  my  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance, -for,  after  all,  the  strength 
of  a nation  depends  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  the  greatest  service  we  can 
render  the  Empire  is  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  types  of  men  and 
women.  Given  the  right  kind  of  peo- 
ple, and  all  will  come  right  in  our  poli- 
tical, social  and  commercial  relations, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  universities  is 
to  aid  in  improving  the  fountains  of 
our  national  life,  by  training  those  who 
may  be  qualified  to  mould  public 
thought  and  action.  The  test  of  the 
universities  to-day  is  the  service  they 
can  render  to  the  nation,  and  this  ser- 
vice is  to  be  rendered  not  merely  by 
educating  a chosen  few,  from  whom 
wisdom  may  percolate  downwards 
throughout  the  mass,  but  by  reaching 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  mass,  and  thus 
making  their  influence  felt  among  all 
classes. 

Our  Canadian  universities  have  been 
modelled  chiefly  upon  those  of  the 
mother  country,  but  in  Britain  you 
have  two  very  different  types  of  uni- 
versity, the  English  and  the  Scottish, 
both  of  which  have  affected  our  educa- 
tional ideas  in  Canada.  The  contrast 
between  these  may  not  be  so  marked 
now  as  formerly,  especially  as  a num- 


ber of  new  universities  have  of  late 
been  established  in  England,  but  until 
comparatively  recent  years  when  one 
spoke  of  the  English  University  it  was 
to  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  type  that 
he  referred.  There,  for  the  most  part, 
the  advantages  of  higher  education 
were  confined  to  the  privileged  few. 
The  students  were  drawn  very  largely 
from  the  landed,  the  titled,  and  the 
richer  classes.  The  university  was  in 
league  with  the  aristocracy  rather  than 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It 
might  train  those  who  were  to  teach 
and  govern  their  fellows,  but  only  in 
this  remote  and  indirect  way  was  it 
meant  for  the  nation  at  large.  Provision 
was  made  by  which  some  were  admit- 
ted simply  on  the  score  of  talent  or  at- 
tainment, for  there  were  scholarships 
available  under  certain  conditions  for 
young  men  of  exceptional  ability,  but 
the  education  offered  was,  as  a rule,  for 
the  sons  of  the  privileged  classes. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  Scottish 
universities.  There  the  students  were 
freely  drawn  from  that  great  reposi- 
tory, the  mass  of  the  people.  Partly  as 
the  effect  and  partly  as  the  cause  of  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  Scottish  people, 
their  universities  aimed  at  placing 
higher  education  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  thus  earned  in  the  truest  way 
the  title  of  national,  by  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  nation  at  large.  As  Ian 
Maclaren  says,  “ The  path  was  well 
trodden  from  the  farmhouse  to  the  uni- 
versity.” Thus  there  was  fostered  in 
Scotland  a keen  appetite  for  the  bene- 
fits which  the  university  confers.  Many 
of  her  sons  who  were  strangers  to 
wealth  and  ease  acquired  an  academic 
training  through  resolute  and  unspar- 
ing effort.  By  their  toil  to  secure  a 
college  education,  they  won  the  power 
for  higher  toil,  and  developed  the  fibre 
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of  their  will  and  character  as  well  as  of 
their  mental  faculties.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  while  the  English  universi- 
ties might  have  men  of  higher  scholar- 
ship, those  of  Scotland  were  far  more 
fully  serving  the  nation,  moulding  into 
excellence  materials  from  all  classes 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  all,  helping 
to  place  that  little  people  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  educated  nations,  en- 
abling them  to  contribute  very  largely 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  to  the 
growing  thought,  the  enlightenment 
and  progress  of  the  world. 

In  Canada  we  have  been  influenced 
by  both  of  these  types,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  Scottish  type  has  prevailed. 
University  education  has  rightly  come 
to  be  regarded  by  us  not  as  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  well-to-do,  a pre- 
serve for  the  children  of  privilege,  but 
as  an  advantage  that  should  be  open  as 
far  as  possible  to  all  who  have  brains 
and  energy  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

We  are  a democracy.  We  think  that 
no  man  among  us  should  be  doomed  to 
an  inferior  place  by  reason  of  birth,  but 
that  if  he  be  gifted  with  superior  talents 
the  way  should  be  open  for  him  to  make 
the  best  of  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.  We  want  to  make 
the  most  of  ourselves,  as  a people,  to 
make  the  best  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, on  whom  its  future  depends,  to 
develop  their  intelligence,  their  love  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  their  power  of 
forming  wise  judgments  and  correct 
opinions.  We  want  them  to  have  in- 
creasing capacity  for  handling  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  commercial,  social 
and  political  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  should  be  as  familiar  as  may  be 
with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
thinkers,  and  have  their  life  enriched 
with  the  ripest  fruits  of  the  genera- 


tions that  have  gone  before  us.  We 
want  them  to  be  fitted  in  the  fullest 
degree  for  citizenship  in  this  country, 
which,  more  than  any  other  country, 
is  opening  out  with  amplest  and  most 
attractive  opportunity. 

Now,  many  influences  may  contri- 
bute to  this  training  for  citizenship. 
In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  to 
which  the  formal  education  of  the 
majority  must  be  confined,  there  are 
facilities  for  self-training  always  open 
to  the  earnest.  There  are  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,  and  the  vast  and 
varied  information  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  There  are  magazines 
and  books,  at  so  moderate  a price  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  humblest 
purse.  There  is  tfie  invaluable  ex- 
perience of  one’s  daily  work,  bringing 
him  in  contact  with  men,  from  each  of 
whom  something  may  be  learned ; and 
a familiar  adage  reminds  us  that  ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher,  although 
it  may  be  added  that  her  fees  are 
sometimes  very  high.  There  is,  for 
those  who  can  afford  it,  the  training 
school  of  travel,  peculiarly  helpful  to 
him  who  keeps  a watchful  eye  and 
open  ear;  and  even  the  poorest  and 
most  untraveled  may,  if  he  have  suffi- 
cient force  of  mind  and  character, 
cultivate  his  powers  of  observation 
and  reflection  in  any  lot  so  as  to  be 
happy  in  his  own  life  and  helpful  to 
his  neighbors. 

These  are  some  of  the  influences  by 
which  many  of  our  best  citizens  have 
been  trained,  or  rather,  which  they 
have  employed  in  training  themselves. 
And  there  are  some  who  think  that 
these  are  more  effective  as  a training 
for  citizenship  than  the  universities. 
To  them  the  university  seemS  too  re- 
mote from  the  life  of  the  people  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  shaping  public 
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opinion  or  public  action.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  on  it  as  a 
training  school  for  certain  profes- 
sions, a preserve  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced teacher,  the  lawyer,  the  doc- 
tor, the  clergyman,  and  any  others 
who  might  be  so  misguided  as  to 
waste  part  of  youth  s golden  years  in 
some  of  the  studies  through  which 
those  professionals  must  pass.  If  that 
narrow  view  was  ever  correct,  it  is 
not  correct  to-day.  The  idea  and  the 
ideal  of  a university  is  broader  than  it 
was  when  some  of  us  were  boj  s.  It 
is  not  confined  to  training  for  certain 
professions.  It  has  in  view  the  man 
before  the  professional,  and  aims  at 
raising  the  man  with  his  talents,  his 
working  powers,  all  his  capacities  to 
a higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

When  Ezra  Cornell  founded  the 
university  which  bears  his  name,  he 
wrote,  “ I would  found  an  institution 
where  any  person  can  find  instruction 
in  any  study.”  There  is  a breadth  in 
that  purpose  which  makes  it  practic- 
ally impossible.  Even  in  the  best 
equipped  university  you  cannot  find 
instruction  upon  every  subject.  And 
yet  it  is  the  aim  or  ideal  of  the  uni- 
versity to  put  a man  at  the  point  oi 
view  that  has  been  reucned  along  any 
line  of  inquiry  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  him.  When  a man  takes 
up  any  subject — philosophy,  litera- 
ture, history,  science — he  finds  that 
some  have  been  already  exploring 
that  subject  before  him.  Now,  the 
university  tries  to  place  him  at  the 
point  of  view  that  has  been  reached  by 
previous  investigation.  Of  course 
the  general  university  curriculum  can 
do  this  only  in  regard  to  the  great, 
broad  lines  of  human  inquiry,  those 
that  have  been  the  subjects  of  most 
frequent  investigation  and  with 


which  it  seems  most  important  for  us 
to  be  familiar.  But  by  degrees  these 
lines  have  been  multiplied;  the  list  of 
subjects  has  been  increased;  the  uni- 
versity provides  a guide  for  the  in- 
quirer along  any  one  of  many  direc- 
tions, and  tries  to  let  him  see  the 
point  reached  by  the  inquirers  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  also  tries 
to  help  him  go  forward  as  a path- 
finder, detecting  the  trail  that  leads 
further  on  into  realms  of  truth. 

The  university,  however,  does  not 
restrict  the  student  to  one  held  of  in- 
quiry. On  the  contrary,  it  would  try 
to  prevent  him  from  specializing  too 
soon  and  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  at  least  the  outlines  of  various 
fields  of  study.  The  true  scholar 
should  not  only  know  some  one  sub- 
ject pretty  well,  but  he  should  be 
familiar  enough  with  other  subjects 
to  see  how  his  own  is  related  to  them. 
And  so  the  university  tries  to  help 
him  see  things  in  their  true  perspec- 
tive, and  place  his  own  particular  field 
in  right  relations  to  other  fields,  and 
have  a broad  outlook,  a wide  horizon, 
like  the  sailor,  who  takes  his  bearings 
by  sun  and  star  as  well  as  by  light- 
house and  headland. 

Not  only  so,  but  by  the  course  of 
study  along  which  it  leads  him  the 
university  tries  to  develop  the  man. 
It  cannot  give  him  brains,  but  there  is 
no  other  agency  so  likely  to  train  him 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
brains.  I speak,  of  course,  not  of  the 
idler,  or  of  the  misfit,  who  are  found 
everywhere  in  life,  but  of  the  man 
with  purpose  and  energy.  The  uni- 
versity helps  to  expand  his  powers  of 
perception  and  of  reflection,  helps 
him  to  form  habits  ot  attention  and 
application,  helps  him  to  sift  opinions 
and  to  weigh  evidence  in  the  search 
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for  truth.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is 
acquiring  knowledge ; it  is  not  even 
merely  that  he  is  sharpening  his  fac- 
ulties, giving  breadth  and  firmness  to 
his  mental  grasp;  but  he  is  educating 
his  character  as  well  as  his  mind.  If 
he  is  to  be  a successful  student,  then  * 
thoroughness  must  be  the  ruling 
quality  in  every  study.  He  knows 
that  when  difficulties  arise,  they  must 
be  solved,  not  shirked.  When  proofs 
are  offered  to  him  he  can  accept  them 
only  if  they  are  entirely  valid.  It  is 
not  easy  and  comfortable  opinion,  but 
truth  with  which  he  has  to  do,  for  the 
worship  of  truth  is  the  very  life  of  the 
university.  Besides,  he  is  forming 
habits  of  self-govenunent,  and  of 
that  proper  self-respect  which  is  but 
the  due  regard  which  a man  should 
feel  for  the  nature  God  has  given 
him.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
in  our  universities  to  lay  upon  the 
students  the  duty  of  maintaining  dis- 
cipline, and  thus  to  train  them  for  the 
full  responsibilities  ot  freedom. 
Young  lads  may  matriculate  who 
have  not  been  much  from  home,  nor 
have  often  had  the  burden  of  deciding 
for  themselves.  They  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  use  their  liberty,  and 
there  is  the  danger  that  freedom  may 
lead  them  into  folly.  They  have  not 
been  steadied  by  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility, nor  settled  firmly  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  In  the  university 
class-rooms  and  societies  these 
young  fellows  come  in  contact  with 
some  who  have  a more  adequate  sense 
of  the  mission  of  the  university,  as 
well  as  of  their  own  mission  in  life , 
they  become  trained  into  clearer  and 
more  balanced  views;  they  find  their 
place  and  recognize  their  opportuni- 


ties, and  form  some  worthy  purpose 
which  they  already  begin  to  realize. 

There  are  some  who  object  that  the 
courses  of  study  keep  the  university 
out  of  touch  with  the  people,  that  they 
are  impractical,  unfitted  for  that  large 
majority  of  men,  who  are  not  looking 
to  professional  life,  and  that  many 
who  pass  through  them  lose  rather 
than  gain  by  them.  This  is  an  old 
and  familiar  objection  to  university 
education,  and  I cannot  trespass  upon 
your  time  to  discuss  it.  But  there  is 
this  to  be  noticed,  that  all  the  develop- 
ment of  our  universities  for  the  past 
thirty  years  has  been  along  the  line  of 
bringing  them  more  closely  in  touch 
with  popular  needs,  and  of  making 
them  of  more  direct  service  to  the  na- 
tion. We  might  even  say  tliat  the 
development  of  our  universities  has 
been  along  the  line  of  usefulness  as 
truly  as  the  development  of  our  rail- 
road systems  or  of  our  agricultural 
implements. 

Look  at  the  subjects  of  study.  The 
old-time  course  was  largely  confined 
to  classics,  philosophy,  and  pure  sci- 
ence, that  is,  mathematics  and  what  in 
Scotland  was  called  natural  philoso- 
phy. Some  of  us  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  those  three 
lines  of  study  were  peculiarly  fitted  to 
develop  a man  for  mental  work  in 
any  field,  and  to  give  him  an  all-round 
training.  But,  be  our  estimate  of 
these  what  it  may,  the  more  recent 
development  of  university  studies  has 
been  along  the  line  of  subjects  more 
attractive  to  that  eminently  practical 
person,  the  man  in  the  street. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  much 
more  attention  given  now  than  form- 
erly to  our  own  English  language  and 
literature.  It  has  been  often  pointed 
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out,  as  by  Macaulay  and  others,  that 
the  ancient  classics  have  not  by  any 
means  the  same  relative  value  now 
that  they  had  when  the  curriculum  in 
British  universities  was  framed.  Our 
own  incomparable  English  literature 
has  come  into  existence,  enriched  by 
translations  from  all  languages  as 
well  as  by  the  products  of  our  own 
race.  It  may  still  be  well  even  for 
the  knowledge  of  English  to  study 
ancient  languages,  bur  life  is  short 
and  the  vast  majority  will  be  content 
with  the  treasures  preserved  in  their 
own  tongue.  And  the  study  of  our 
literature  is  being  made  still  more 
helpful  in  an  increasing  number  of 
our  leading  universities  by  having 
connected  with  it  the  study  of  our 
English  Bible.  No  department  of  in- 
quiry should  be  of  more  effective  ser- 
vice to  our  people  tlian  that  which 
brings  to  bear  upon  them  through  the 
influence  of  devoted  students  the 
moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  our 
sacred  scriptures. 

With  our  own  language  and  litera- 
ture there  has  been  introduced  into 
all  our  universities  the  study  of  mod- 
ern languages,  especially  French  and 
German,  the  value  of  which  may  per- 
haps be  not  so  apparent  to  the  Greek- 
minded  man,  but  which  at  least,  I as- 
sume, no  one  here  present  will  dis- 
pute. It  would  be  well  indeed,  in 
view  of  the  large  proportion  of  our 
countrymen  who  speak  the  French 
tongue,  if  an  increasing  number  of 
those  of  us  who  have  sprung  from 
other  stock  were  able  to  use  that  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  accuracy.  We 
must,  at  least,  recognize  its  claims, 
and  acknowledge  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  literature  to  which  it  in- 
troduces us.  Nor  can  we  do  without 
German  if  we  would  be  familiar  with 


much  of  the  best  literature,  especially 
of  the  scientific  works  and  reports  of 
our  day. 

History  is  another  of  the  studies 
recognized  among  our  present  re- 
quirements; and  there  are  few  more 
important,  not  merely  for  giving  us  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  past  but  for 
training  us  in  forming  just  and  chari- 
table judgments  of  our  fellowmen. 
To  measure  human  conduct  correctly, 
to  trace  the  springs  of  action,  to  esti- 
mate motives,  to  form  accurate  opin- 
ions about  others,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  that  we  can  undertake, 
and  yet  each  of  us  must  attempt  it 
every  day.  Few  lines  of  study  are 
more  helpful  than  history  in  correct- 
ing the  narrow  conclusions  of  our  in- 
dividual experience,  and  in  leading  us 
at  least  to  try  faithfully  to  be  just  and 
true  in  forming  our  opinions  of  our 
fellow-men. 

Political  economy  is  even  more  re- 
cent than  history  in  obtaining  recog- 
nition in  the  universities,  but  it  has 
already  received  a prominent  place. 
Questions  of  commerce  and  finance, 
of  government  and  administration 
demand  for  their  solution  the  atten- 
tion of  experts.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  people  should  take  their  views  up- 
on these  subjects  from  the  news- 
papers, however,  wise  and  well-in- 
formed the  press  may  be.  Even  edi- 
tors are  not  omniscient,  and  may  oft- 
en be  helped  by  specialists.  How 
much  more  those  of  us  who,  along 
every  line  of  reading  feel  hampered 
with  ignorance.  Whatever  our  views 
of  tariffs  and  trusts,  we  are  at  one  in 
wishing  to  have  the  correct  view,  to 
know  the  true  and  proper  line  that 
government  and  people  should  follow 
in  dealing  with  such  matters. 
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To  the  subjects  I have  mentioned 
there  have  been  added,  among  those 
on  which  instruction  is  now  offered 
in  our  universities,  the  circle  of  physi- 
cal sciences.  The  world  around  us, 
as  well  as  the  world  within,  matter  in 
all  its  forms  and  combinations  as  well 
as  mind  in  all  its  activities  and 
achievements,  becomes  the  subject  of 
our  research,  and  we  are  enriched  by 
the  studies  necessary  for  the  chemist, 
the  miner,  the  engineer,  and  others, 
who  harness  for  us  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, and  help  to  fulfil  the  primal 
commission  that  man  should  have  do- 
minion over  the  earth.  These  are  de- 
partments that  appeal  at  once  to  all  as 
being  of  practical  value  to  the  people. 
All  can  recognize  the  importance  of 
any  line  of  inquiry  that  results,  for  in- 
stance, in  cheaper  ways  of  making 
steel,  in  giving  us  increased  facilities 
for  travel,  in  multiplying  our  manu- 
facturers, and  in  placing  us  a little 
ahead  of  our  competitors.  Yet  these 
results  would  not  be  had  if  there  were 
not  men  devoted  to  science  purely  and 
* simply  for  its  own  sake,  men  who 
have  no  schemes  for  getting  rich 
quickly,  but  whose  one  object  is  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  nature. 

If,  then,  you  ask  me  what  are  the 
universities  doing  for  the  people,  I 
might  point  to  the  extended  and 
varied  courses  of  instruction  now 
generally  adopted,  to  the  nearer  ap- 
proach they  are  making  towards  Ezra 
Cornell’s  ideal  of  an  institution  where 
any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any 
study,  to  their  expansion  along  lines 
that  bring  them  directly  into  touch 
with  the  felt  wants  of  the  community. 
But,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
other  services  not  less  but  rather  more 
important. 


The  universities  are  of  service  in 
helping  to  educate  and  elevate  public 
opinion,  by  contributing  a more  high- 
ly educated  element  to  the  community.. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  train  men 
for  certain  professions  as  they  have 
always  done,  but  through  the  increas- 
ing number  of  their  graduates,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  many  walks  of  life, 
they  render  large  assistance  in  form- 
ing the  opinion  and  action  of  the 
community.  We  are  a democracy.  We 
believe  in,  and  we  possess,  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  but  government 
by  the  people  needs  to  have  educated 
men  among  the  people  more  than  any 
other  form  of  government.  In  an 
absolute  monarchy  where  the  people 
have  no  controlling  voice  in  national 
affairs,  government  may  be  wisely 
administered  even  although  the  peo- 
ple themselves  be  sunk  in  ignorance. 
But  it  cannot  possibly  be  so  with  us. 
Nothing  can  be  done  for  us  in  the  way 
of  government  except  what  we  do  for 
ourselves.  When  questions  of  public 
interest  are  discussed,  it  is,  in  the  long 
run,  the  educated  opinion  that  pre- 
vails, if  the  educated  men  will  only 
exert  themselves  to  make  their  influ- 
ence felt.  When  the  battle  of  con- 
federation was  being  fought  in  Nova 
Scotia,  one  of  the  leaders  opposed  to 
it,  the  Hon.  Woodbury  McLellan, 
was  asked  what  were  the  prospects. 
“We  shall  win,”  he  said,  “this  time, 
but  confederation  will  carry  in  the 
long  run.”  Being  asked  why  he 
thought  so,  he  replied  that  in  Halifax 
Archbishop  Connolly  and  G.  M. 
Grant  were  speaking  in  favour  of  it, 
and  he  found  that  when  men  of 
ideas,  who  had  no  selfish  interest  to 
serve,  took  up  a cause,  it  was  pretty 
sure  to  triumph  in  the  end. 
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Not  only  do  the  universities  help  to 
educate  public  opinion  and  to  shape 
the  decisions  and  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  they  help  the  community  to 
cherish  the  higher  ideals  and  stand- 
ards of  life.  The  university  stands 
for  what  is  lofty  in  thought,  for  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom  and  the  love  of 
truth  as  ends  in  themselves  and  not 
as  mere  means  for  amassing  wealth. 
We  are  entering  on  a period  of  indus- 
trial and  material  development.  This 
is,  as  we  are  often  told,  our  growing 
time,  and  the  prospect  is  that  our 
commercial  progress  will  be  more 
rapid  than  anything  we  have  yet  at- 
tained or  even  dreamed  of.  But  there 
is  danger  in  rapid  progress,  for  when 
the  speed  is  great,  then,  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  world,  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  keep  one's  balance 
and  more  disastrous  to  lose  it.  We 
need  all  the  influences  that  can  help 
us  to  maintain  correct  ideas  and  ideals 
of  national  life,  and  to  remember  that 
for  neither  man  nor  nation  does  life 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  what  we 
possess.  It  is  part  ot  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  universities  to  keep  the 
heart  of  the  people  true  to  lofty  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  to  strengthen  them 
in  faculty  for  the  achievement  of  such 
purposes.  In  this  high  endeavour 
there  should  be  the  closest  union  of  all 
university  men,  for  there  should  be  no 
envy  nor  jealousy  in  the  fair  sister- 
hood of  universities.  Ours  is  a coun- 
try that  may  well  call  forth  the  most 
loyal  enthusiasm  and  the  most  fervent 
hopes  of  her  sons,  and  there  is  laid 
upon  our  universities  in  a special  de- 
gree the  duty  of  striving  so  to  influ- 
ence the  people  that  Canada  shall 
stand  as  our  great  mother  Rritain  so 
long  has  stood,  for  helpful  and  suc- 
cessful effort  toward  the  progress  and 
enlightenment  of  the  world. 
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MEDICAL  CONVOCATION. 

Convocation  was  held  on 

the  afternoon  of  Friday,  April 
8t’h,  at  4 p.m.  Long  before  the  time 
announced,  the  hall  was  packed  with 
friends  of  the  graduating  class  and 
others  anxious  to  see  the  closing  cere- 
monies. The  proceedings  were  open- 
ed by  prayer  by  Rev.  Eber  Crummy, 
after  which  the  distribution  of  prizes 
took  place.  Dr.  Ryan  presented  the 
medal  in  Medicine  to  Mr.  H.  Tandy, 
and  Dr.  Sullivan  the  medal  in  Surgery 
to  Mr.  W.  Gibson.  The  Chancellor’s 
Scholarship  was  presented  by  the 
Chancellor  himself  to  Mr.  F.  McCul- 
lough, and  Dr.  Mundell  presented  his 
prize  in  Surgical  Anatomy  to  Mr.  T. 
Costello.  Dean  Connell  then  an- 
nounced that  he  wished  to  continue 
the  prize  inaugurated  by  the  late 
Principal  Grant  “ to  the  member  of 
the  graduating  class  wno  could  always 
be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right 
thing,”  the  recipient  to  be  chosen  by 
his  fellow-graduates.  He  announced* 
that  a vote  had  been  taken  and  that  it 
afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  present 
the  prize  to  Mr.  E.  W.  DeLong. 

Dean  Connell  then  delivered  his  ad- 
dress, which  was  as  follows: — 

“On  behalf  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
I desire  to  address  you  for  a few  mo- 
ments in  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
session,  the  present  position  of  the 
school  and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

“ The  class  work  of  the  session  has 
been  satisfactory  and  has  been  char- 
acterized by  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
both  students  and  faculty.  The  con- 
tinued illness  of  Dr.  Anglin  and  of 
Dr.  Herald  interrupted  the  work  of 
their  departments  to  some  extent. 
Extra  work,  however,  was  done  by 
Drs.  Mundell,  Third,  Ryan,  Wood, 
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Mylks  and  Campbell,  to  make  up  the 
clinical  instruction  necessary.  We  are 
delighted  to  know  that  Dr.  Herald  is 
in  good  health  again,  and  we  hope  Dr. 
Anglin’s  trip  to  Europe  will  restore 
him  to  his  usual  vigom. 

“ The  students  of  this  session  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  ap- 
plication to  study  and  by  their  regu- 
larity. in  attendance.  For  my  own  part 
I desire  to  thank  them  for  the  gener- 
ous support  given  me  in  instituting 
some  necessary  changes  and  for  the 
excellent  discipline  maintained  by 
their  own  organizations. 

“ The  attendance  of  the  year  is  the 
largest  on  record.  In  the  session  1902- 
1903,  the  total  registration  was  201. 
For  this  year  the  total  is  216. 

“ The  number  of  Arts  graduates  in 
attendance  is  37.  We  have  also  quite  a 
number  of  students  who  are  taking 
the  combined  Arts  and  Medical 
course,  which  can  be  had  in  six  years. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  correct  to  say 
that  a large  proportion  of  our  stu- 
dents have  a great  deal  more  than  the 
minimum  amount  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation necessary  for  a physician. 

“ Of  non  matriculated  students 
there  are  seventeen  on  the  list,  and  of 
these  the  majority  require  the  single 
subject  Latin  to  secuie  the  certificate. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  when  matriculation  must  be 
completed.  The  faculty  has  now  de 
cided  that  no  student  can  delay  its 
completion  beyond  one  year  from  en- 
tering upon  the  study  of  medicine ; so 
that  hereafter  all  second- year  students 
must  be  full  matriculants.  The 
amount  of  work  for  medical  matricu- 
lation has  also  been  increased  so  that 
now  it  is  equal  to  junior  matricula- 
tion, except  that  the  optional  subjects 
are  not  required.  To  the  medical 
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curriculum  physics  has  been  added  as 
one  of  the  studies  of  the  first  year. 
The  division  of  the  classes  into  junior 
and  senior  is  now  complete  in  clinics 
and  in  these  a beginning  has  been 
made. 

“ As  to  our  plans  for  the  future,  I 
have  to  announce  that  the  department 
of  anatomy  is  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  appointment  of  a man  to  devote 
all  his  . time  to  the  teaching  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  it  is 
expected  that  under  his  care  an  ana- 
tomical museum  will  be  established. 
This  announcement  must  not  be  taken 
as  indicating  any  existing  weakness 
in  this  department  as  the  teaching  of 
anatomy  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
but  comparative  anatomy  has  not  had 
sufficient  attention.  It  is  true  that  in 
no  other  Canadian  medical  school  is 
anatomy  taught  by  a man  not  in  ac- 
tive practice,  but  Queen’s  has  a repu- 
tation for  initiative  and  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  prophesy  that  our  example 
will  soon  be  followed.  For  the  teach- 
ing of  pharmacology  a laboratory  is 
being  fitted  up  and  as  soon  as  possible 
its  equipment  will  be  completed. 

“ The  faculty  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a further  increase  in 
efficiency.  No  effort  will  be  spared 
to  provide  a thorough  scientific  train- 
ing for  those  who  come  to  us. 

“ A new  conception  of  the  true 
function  of  the  physician  has  almost 
imperceptibly  been  produced  by  the 
evolution  of  scientific  medicine.  As 
medicine  becomes  more  and  more  an 
exact  science  its  chief  aim  tends  to 
change  from  the  cure  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disease.  Its  most  conspicuous 
triumphs  have  been  won  An  the  de- 
fence of  public  health,  and  in  this 
direction  lies  the  hope  of  its  future 
expansion.  For  this  ieason  the  phy- 
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sician  of  to-day  needs  a different 
training-  from  that  which  he  received 
in  the  past.  His  scientific  knowledge 
must  be  of  a higher  kind,  his  judg- 
ment must  be  sure  and  his  power  of 
observation  educated  by  practice  and 
well-directed  attention.  There  is 
necessary,  therefore,  not  only  a vast 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  a train- 
ing in  scientific  method,  in  observa- 
tion and  in  reasoning  on  facts  ob- 
served. 

“To  the  graduating  class  I wish  to 
say  a few  words.  In  the  profession 
to  which  you  are  about  to  be  admitted 
there  are  great  possibilities  for  the 
highest  development  of  character. 
The  readiness  to  render  assistance 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
needed,  irrespective  of  any  other  con- 
sideration; the  assuagement  of  human 
sorrow  as  well  as  the  mitigation  of 
physical  suffering;  the  courage  which 
never  shrinks  from  meeting  infection 
or  from  incurring  necessary  responsi- 
bility; the  perseverance  which  refuses 
to  yield  to  the  enemy  until  the  end'  is 
obviously  nigh ; the  generosity,  dis- 
cretion, cheerfulness,  patience,  and 
sympathy  which  are  attainable  by  the 
followers  of  the  healing  art,  when 
they  are  realized,  are  beautiful  in 
themselves  and  in  their  effects.  The 
sympathy  of  a physician  should  be 
not  so  much  an  emotion  as  a motive; 
it  is  not  indeed  a sentiment  expressing 
itself  in  cries  and  tears  but  a sympa- 
thy manifesting  itself  in  active  effort 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  who  is  in 
need  of  help. 

“ It  is  the  penalty  of  the  individual- 
istic and  private  nature  of  medical 
practice  that- doctors  are  proverbially 
sensitive  and  jealous  in  their  profes- 
sional relations  with  each  other.  How- 
ever, this  is  merely  to  say  that  medi- 


cal men  are  made  of  the  same  clay  as 
other  men,  but  the  doctor,  in  the 
words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  should 
“ see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.” 

“ In  virtue  of  the  choice  which  you 
have  made  you  owe  a debt  to  human- 
ity, and  you  will  often  be  in  a position 
of  marvellous  confidence  and  of  the 
most  delicate  trust  which  will  need 
all  your  strength  of  mind  and  will,  all 
your  tact  and  all  your  sense  of  honour 
to  sustain  worthily.  Habits  of  retic- 
encd,  and  of  self-control,  of  disinter- 
estedness, are  doubtless  of  slow 
growth,  but  the  germ  of  them  should 
be  clearly  visible  in  every  one  who 
would  aspire  to  be  a priest  of  medical 
science  and  a brother  of  the  healing 
craft.” 

The  valedictory  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Branscombe,  dealing  with 
subjects  of  great  interest  to  medical 
students,  criticizing  some  existing 
methods,  praising  others  and  suggest- 
ing plans  by  which  the  course  could 
be  made  still  more  complete.  His  ad- 
dress was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion both  by  the  Faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  laureation  ceremony  was  then 
proceeded  with,  after  which  Prof. 
Cappon  addressed  the  graduates.  The 
professor  dealt  with  some  historical 
aspects  of  medical  science.  He  cited 
cases  reported  by  Hippocrates  as 
showing  the  keenness  of  observation 
of  that  great  physician  and  surgeon. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  as 
well  as  methods  of  treatment  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  present 
day.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages 
more  stress  was  laid  on  the  use  of 
charms  and  upon  the  casting  of  the 
horoscope  of  the  patient.  In  modern 
times  again,  a return  had  been  made 
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to  scientific  remedies  based  upon  phy- 
siological experiment  and  upon  a 
knowledge  of  pathology  aided  by  the 
many  instruments  known  to  modern 
science.  The  Professor's  address  was 
most  interesting  throughout  and  well 
calculated  to  arouse  a desire  to  know 
more  of  the  history  of  medicine,  a 
subject  upon  which  the  average  stu- 
dent has  little  time  to  inform  himself. 

After  a brief  address  by  Principal 
Gordon  the  proceedings  t closed  with 
the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 


Atlflftira. 

RUGBY  FOOTBALL. 

AT  this  season  of  the  year,  it 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of 
place  for  one  to  direct  his  attention  to 
football  prospects  for  next  fall.  The 
first  act  in  the  drama  of  sports  at 
Queen’s  has  just  been  completed  and 
the  curtain  has  fallen.  When  next  it 
rises  the  scene  will  have  changed  and 
football  will  be  engrossing  the  atten- 
tion of  all  enthusiasts.  When  the  roll 
is  called  in  the  fall  there  will  be  many 
absentees  from  the  ranks.  Several  of 
the  old-time  pig-skin  chasers  have 
graduated  or  will  graduate  this  spring 
and  will  thus  be  debaned  from  play- 
ing, according  to  the  new  rule  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Rugby  Football  Union. 
The  oldest  member  of  the  club  who 
will  be  absent  ne^t  fall  is  Dr.  Tupper 
Macdonald,  the  speedy  full-back.  He 
entered  in  Arts  in  ’95  and  has  played 
off  and  on  ever  since.  Then  comes 
“ Bees”  Williams,  who  entered  in  ’96. 
He  played  up  till  last  year.  Tn  the 
same  era  with  ‘‘  Bees”  might  be  men- 
tioned Branscombe,  Pannell  and 
Young,  who  are  all  graduate  doctors, 
also.  Bran,  entered  Arts  in  ’97,  and 
has  been  playing  off  and  on  ever  since. 


Last  year  he  was  captain  of  the  team. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  inside  wings 
playing  the  game,  and  his  position 
will  be  difficult  to  fill.  Walter  Pan- 
nell, the  tricky  quarter-back,  gradua- 
ted an  M.D.  in  ’02.  He  will  be  great- 
ly missed  from  his  old  position.  Jim 
Young  came  to  college  in  ’98,  and 
this  spring  he  graduated  a doctor. 
His  position  was  outside  wing,  where 
he  always  played  a fast  game.  He 
captained  the  team  in  1902.  George 
McLennan’s  absence  will  be  a loss  to 
the  scrimmage,  where  he  always 
proved  himself  a tower  of  strength. 
Murphy  and  Dunk  Falkner  will  also 
be  absent.  Dunk  graduated  in  medi- 
cine this  spring.  He  played  a strong 
game  at  inside  wing  during  the  past 
two  years. 

There  may  also  be  others  missing 
from  the  ranks,  yet  new  men  are  be- 
ing trained  up  to  fill  the  vacancies.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  intermediates,  who 
won  the  championship  in  their  series 
last  fall,  are  players  wno  are  quite 
capable  of  taking  their  places  in  sen- 
ior company.  The  football  executive 
have  practically  decided  to  have  a per- 
manent coach  to  look  after  the  play- 
ers. They  are  negotiating  with  a 
prominent  member  of  Queen’s  cham- 
pion team  of  ’93,  to  fill  the  position. 
With  regard  to  grounds,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  upper  campus  will  be  in 
shape,  and  probably  the  lower  one 
also.  These  campi,  together  with  the 
Athletic  Grounds,  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a large  number  of  play- 
ers to  turn  out.  Regarding  the  pro- 
bable strength  of  the  team,  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  say  anything  fur- 
ther, as  time  alone  can  tell.  How- 
ever, we  wish  Captain  Bob  Patterson 
everv  success  in  his  efforts  to  train  up 
a strong  team. 
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QDur  Alumni. 

At  Newburgh,  April  6th,  Rev. 
Prof.  Nicholson  united  in  marrage 
Miss  Beeman  and  H.  E.  Paul,  B.A., 
M.A.,  ’01.  The  Journal  sends  them 
its  best  wishes. 


Rev.  W.  W.  McLaren,  M.A., 
B.D.,  writes  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Picton  to  inform  us  that 
the  Journal  has  been  a welcome 
paper  to  him.  The  Journal  is  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  kind  words. 


Miss  Lilian  Vaux,  M.A.,  ’02  sends 
us  a few  words  of  appreciation,  for 
which  we  are  deeply  thankful.  Miss 
Vaux  is  it  present  in  Toronto. 


J.  C.  Murray,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  who 
at  one  time  edited  the  Science 
Departmend,  paid  Queen’s  a visit 
recently. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Grover,  B.Sc.,  ’02,  is  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a surveying  party 
this  summer.  The  party  will  be  en- 
gaged in  the  district  west  of  Saska- 
toon. 

CabteB. 

N Thursday,  March  24th,  the 
Levana  Society  held  the  last 
meeting  of  the  year,  when  the  newly- 
elected  President,  Miss  Williams,  pre- 
sided. Her  easy,  capable  manner  as- 
sured everyone  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
society  in  their  choice  of  President 
and  filled  all  with  high  hopes  for  the 
coming  year.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  T.  G.  Marquis,  B.A., 
a Queen’s  graduate,  well  known  in 
literary  circles,  and  kindly  remember- 
ed by  his  many  pupils,  several  of 


whom  are  now  in  attendance  at  Col- 
lege. The  subject  was  “Shakespearian 
Heroines,”  and  Miss  MacGregor,  in 
moving  the  vote  of  thanks,  gave  a 
most  concise  summary  of  the  lecture 
and  cleverly  testified  as  to  Mr.  Mar- 
quis’s ability  as  a lecturer. 

JExrljanrjea. 

WHEN  IN  DOUBT. 

“When  doubts  assail  and  love  for 
sakes  thee 

And  strange,  un-holy  doctrines 
stray 

Into  your  mind — a curse  to  be 
As  discordant  hands  on  Love  to 
play, 

I bid  you  stop  and  think  of  One 
Whose  love  from  man  shall  never 
flee. 

Go — see  His  works — His  stars — His 
moon — 

His  sun  in  all  its  majesty. 

Go  thou  and  live  with  Nature  bright 
And  see  and  feel  its  wondrous 
spell. 

Go  stand  encompassed  by  the  night, 
Learn  of  the  rain  and  how  it  fell. 
Stay!  linger  with  the  rain-bow  hues, 
And  let  your  mind  their  pledge  re- 
ceive ; 

Then  give  to  God  His  Holy  dues 
And  learn  to  love  and  to  believe.” 
The%  Southern  Collegian. 


1S04. 

“ I do  not  agonize  o’er  mis-spent  days, 
O’er  cares  and  heart-aches  of  the  year 
agone ; 

I do  not  bring  a load  of  sighs  and 
griefs, 

That  marked  the  passing  of  the  mo- 
ments flown. 

The  book  is  closed;  and  if  I care  to 

look 
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Within  its  varied  pages,  I will  mark 

And  ponder  on  the  brightest  ones 
alone, 

And  leave  in  peace  the  ones  that  I 
made  dark. 

“ But  to  thee,  New  Year,  I would 
bring  New  faith. 

A faith  in  man’s  true,  kinship  to  his 
God; 

A faith  that  though  the  better  seems 
behind, 

The  best,  in  spite  of  deadly  doubts, 
shall  spring 

Resplendent  from  a new  awakening 
sod. 

And,  New  Year,  I would  bring  to 
you  New  Hope. 

Hope  born  of  kindly  promises  ful- 
filled; 

Of  timid  buds  that  into  blossoms 
bloomed, 

And  plenteous  harvests  from  a field 
ill-tilled. 

“And  I would  bring  to  you,  New 
Year,  New  Love, 

A love  to  sect  and  section  all  un- 
known ; 

That  sees  in  every  human  heart  that 
beats 

Some  likeness  to  the  pulse-throb  of  its 
own. 

And,  New  Year,  if  to  thee  I bring  a 
doubt, 

It  is  to  doubt  if  any  soul  there  be 

So  steeped  in  guilt,  or  so  bereft  of 
good, 

That  it  has  not  a brother’s  claim  on 

_ _ *> 
me. 

The  Southern  Collegian. 


“ A few  there  are  who  linger  at  my 
side 

For  moments  brief  but  sweet  before 
they  go. 
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But  though  they  part  to  join  the  mov- 
ing tide, 

My  dusk  is  lightened  with  a tender 
glow.” 

The  Columbia  Monthly. 


“And  Thou,  O Youth,  fear  not; 
idealize  your  friend,  for  it  is  better  to 
love  and  be  deceived  than  not  to  love 
at  all  ; idealize  your  country, — but  do 
you  believe  in  the  purpose  of  God,  so 
shall  you  best  serve  the  times  to  be ; 
and  in  your  own  life,  fear  not  to  act 
as  your  ideal  shall  command,  in  the 
constant  presence  of  that  other  self 
who  goes  with  you,  so  shall  you  blend 
with  him  at  the  end.  Fear  not  to  be- 
lieve that  the  soul  is  as  eternal  as  the 
order  that  obtains  in  it,  wherefore 
you  shall  ever  pursue  that  divine 
beauty  which  has  here  so  touched  and 
inflamed  you, — for  this  is  the  faith  of 
man,  your  race,  and  those  who  were 
fairest  in  its  records.  But  Thou,  be- 
gin now  and  seek  wisdom  in  the  beau- 
ty of  virtue  and  live  in  its  light,  re- 
joicing it  it;  so  in  this  world  shall  you 
live  in  the  foregleam  of  the  world  to 
come.” — Prof.  Woodberry  (The  Co 
lumbia  Monthly). 


“ ‘Childerhose  has  taken  to  writing 
for  a living.’  ‘How’s  that?’  ‘He 
writes  his  father  twice  a week  for  re- 
mittances.’ ” — Ex. 


At  the  Ontario  Dental  Convention 
. the  hesitation  and  the  apologetic  man- 
ner with  which  some  of  the  speakers 
took  up  the  discussion  gives  “ The 
Hya  Yaka”  an  occasion  for  quoting 
Emerson. 

“Out  upon  your  guarded  lips. 
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Sew  them  up  with  packthread,  do. 
Else,  if  you  would  be  a man,  speak 
what  you  think  to-day  in  words  as 
hard  as  cannon  balls,  and  to-morrow 
speak  what  to-morow  thinks  in  hard 
words  again,  though  it  contradict 
everything  you  said  to-day.  Then  you 
will  be  misunderstood,  and  to  be  mis- 
understood is  to  be  great.  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Galileo  and  Newton  were 
misunderstood.” 


“ It  was  an  absent-minded  member 
of  our  Senatus,  when  he  was  in  a 
Northern  University,  and  was  told  his 
two  boys  were  setting  the  University 
on  fire,  who  said  dreamily,  ‘ Ah  well, 
boys  will  be  boys.” — The  Student, 
Edinburgh. 

A letter  in  “ The  Mitre”  from  a 
professor  in  Trinity  regarding  adver- 
tising the  College  says : “ A great 

deal  has  been  done  by  personal  can- 
vassing. I think  the  Provost  employs 
one  or  two  students  each  summer  in 
this  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
idea  is  worth  some  consideration.  A 
present  or  former  student  should  be  a 
good  canvasser,  for  he  knows  the  ad- 
vantages he  himself  has  gained.” 

This  idea  is  a good  one,  nor  is  it 
altogether  new.  Students  and  profes- 
sors both  do  more  or  less  along  this 
line  every  summer.  To  provide  ex- 
penses and  remuneration  for  students 
who  are  willing  to  canvass  for  the 
College  is,  however,  a sugestion  that 
would  have  to  be  carried  out,  if  at  all, 
very  judiciously,  for  it  could  be  easily 
overdone.  This  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remark  that  the  students 
who  go  out  to  work  during  the  sum- 
mer in  physicians’  laboratories,  in  sur- 
veying parties,  in  schools,  or  on  mis- 
' sion-fields  are  advertising  their  Alma 


Mater  for  good  or  for  bad.  To  such 
we  would  say,  “ If  you  feel  like 
‘ spreading’  yourselves,  please  think 
of  the  reputation  of  Queen’s.”  But 
Polonius  put  it  better  (in  words 
quoted  often  by  those  whose  list  of 
quotations  is  short),  “To  thine  own 
self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow,  as  the 
night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man.” 


“Real  oratory  is  a child  of  truth  and 
ardour.  Falsehood  is  fatal  to  its 
birth,  and  coldness  clips  its  wings  and 
hinders  all  effective  flight.  . . . 
The  orator  cannot  be  a bad  man ; the 
ring  of  his  coin  must  be  genuine.  The 
eternal  mint  of  truth  utters  no  spuri- 
ous metal.”— Hon.  Geo.  E.  Foster 
( Canadian  Magazine) . 

“ The  Mitre”  quotes  a short  article 
on  “ Oratory”  from  which  the  above 
is  selected.  The  thought  expressed 
is  good.  But  we  are  apt  to  lose  our 
grasp  on  what  is  being  said  in  our 
wonder  at — we  can  hardly  call  it  ad- 
miration of — the  quaint,  picturesque, 
17th  century  style  in  which  the  idea  is 
clothed.  You  are  almost  persuaded 
that  you  are  reading  Bacon.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  vicious  in  this 
style,  except  that  it  becomes  mono- 
tonous. It  strikes  one  as  foreign  and 
as  a mannerism,  and  is  therefore  not 
pleasing,  though  it  strikes  the  ear  and 
compels  attention  for  a while.  The 
figures,  however,  are  apt  to  become 
mixed. 


MEDALLISTS. 

WE  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
those  students  who  .intend 
to  be  medallists  will  have  their 
Photo’s  ready  and  will  give  them 
to  the  Editor,  or  Business  Manager 
as  soon  as  the  results  are  announced. 


Q UEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  JO  URNAL. 


FASHIONABLE  TAILORING 

We  lead  in  Fashion  and  Prices. 


The  Latest  Cloths  for  Overcoats. 


Full  Dress  Suits  a Specialty. 


CARROLL  & CO.,  | 


Merchant 

Tailors 


T.  H.  FERGUSON, 

(Successor  to  R.  H.  Toye) 

BREAD  AND  CAKE  BAKER,  GROCERIES,  FRUIT 
AND  CONFECTIONERY. 


CATERING 

To  At  homes  and  Parties 
318  King  Street,  Kingston. 


Conducted  under  the  Personal 
Supervision  of 

MR.  F.  HAMBROOK 


’Phone  300. 


Standard  Bank  of  Canada 

KINGSTON. 

Capital  paid  up  - - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Fund  - - - 925,000.00 

Total  Assets  - - - 14,071,848.94 

Savings  Bank  Department.  Interest 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

Saturday,  April  16th 


Allowed. 

Drafts  and  Cheques  cashed,  on  all  parts  of 
the  World. 

W.  D.  HART,  Manager. 


Tames  Reid 

Cbe  Ceading  Undertaker  and 
furniture  manufacturer 

established  1854 


The  Sign 
of  the  Cross 


J .*flTHE  freshest  and  best  assortment  of  Choco-  j* 
+ Wr  lates  in  Kingston.  Our  Celebrated  20c. 
W t Chocolates  cannot  be  beaten,  always  fresh,  al-  j 
Famous  Taffey  H ^ ways  good.  Genuine  Maple  a Specialty.  , . • • J 

- — + Try  our  Pure  Fruit  Chocolates,  they  are  fine,  5oc.  box-  X 

Fresh  Every  Hour  $+*++*  prjces,  288  prinow  st, 


*3*^$*^*  *S*«$M$*^"S**iM$**i*^**f**i*  *3*  *2**W**S* 
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ILLUSTRATORS 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
HALF-TONE  ZINC  ETCHING 

AND 

COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  Etc. 


SPEEDY,  NEW  AND  ECONOMICAL 
PROCESSES 

38J  King  St.  West, 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

.......  • 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 
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Boys!  Have  You  Tiled 


R.J.  McDOWALL 

% 


MILO 


Manufactured  By 

G.  A.  McGOWAN, 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 


ALL 

'KINDS 

OF 


Musical 

ERCHAND1SE  TERMS 


Everything  the  best  in  its  line.  Pianofortes, 
Organs,  Cash  Registers,  the  Famous,  "Empire" 
Sewing  Machine,  Type  Writers,  Band  Instruments. 

471  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON, ONT. 


CAPE  VINCENT,  N.Y. 


KINGSTON,  ONT. 


PRINTING ! 

- FOR  QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS  A SPECIALTY 


4. 4444 4++++++++++* ++++++++  J 

1 JACKSON  HUNTER  I 

!{;4444444++++++++++++++++++ 


Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


QUEEN’S  TEXT  BOOKS 

Students  will  save  money  by  buying  their  Text 
Books,  Exercise  and  Note  Books,  at  the  Corner 
Bookstore.  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  in  all 
years  and  departments  of  study.  Fountain  Pens 
from  i5c.  to  $3.  College  note  paper  with  crest  and 
envelopes  to  match. 

_ micDCT  the  corner 
r.  INI9DI-  1 • BOOKSTORE. 


175  Wellington  St.  Phone  485. 


Corner  Princess  and  Wellington  Streets. 
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■ How  are  your  eyes  when  studying? 

® they  bother  you  have  Coates  examine  them  arid ' fit  you  with 
\ \\N  proper  glasses.  Opera  Glasses  at  right  prices  and  opera  glasses  rent- 
I \\\V'  e(f  for  25c.  a night.  Get  your  Fountain  Pen  at  Coates — Waterman’s 
Ww/I  X Vv  I(?eal  from  $f50  UP  > Parker’s  Lucky  Curve  from  Hi. 50  up  ; Coates’ 
J i \ \\  Limestone  City  Pen,  only  #1.50  and  guaranteed. 

F-  W.  CoatPS, Jeweler  and  Optician 

,j/'"  ' ' '4'.  158  Princess  Street 

Always 
in  the  Lee^d! 

For  Dinners,  At  Homes,  Private 
and  Public  functions,  arrange 
for  your  full  dress  suits  at  Im- 
perial Laundry.  Have  your  Frill 
Dress  Skirts  laundried  by  them. 

The  Imperial 
Laundry 

F.  J.  McARTHUR,  Manager.  1 

i 

TELEPHONE  302  . 

4 

“ PASSED  WITH  HONOURS  ” 

This  we  wish  for  every  student,  but  if  not 
this  time  Nil  Desperandum”  and  to  all 
we  make  the  following' 

2 “Propositions”  2 

FIRST — To  those  students  who  have 
patronized  our  Store,  during  the  College 
Year,  so  nearly  closing,  to  show  our 
appreciation  we  offer  the  following 

Any  10  Pieces  of  Popular  50  Cent 

Music  in  Stock,  for  $1.50 

Any  5 Pieces  of  Popular  50  Cent 

Music  in  Stock,  for  75  Cents 

SECOND — To  those  who  have  not 
yet  made  our  acquaintance  we  extend  the 
same  privilege  and  solicit  their  custom 
next  season.  Yours, 

SINGLETON’S  Up-To-Date 

286  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON 

10  PER  CENT  OFF  YOUR 

DRUG  STORE  PURCHASES 

— AT— 

Caplor's  palm  Garden 
Drug  Store 

124  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON, ONT 

♦♦The  Students'  Tailor** 

See  his  Goods  and  get  his  Prices  before 
Purchasing  elsewhere. 

T.  LAMBERT,  Merchant  Tailor. 

A.  E.  HEROD. 

BOOT  & SHOEMAKER 

Repairing  Promptly  Attended  to. 

PRINCESS  ST.  sioN  or  the  oolocn  boot. 

J.  HISCOCK, 

Fruits,  Confectionery  and  Oysters 

Agent  for  the  Niagara  District  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

m LOCKETT  SHOE  STORE 

F°g  GOOD  BOOTS  LOW  PRICES 
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2?  0lae, 

Si£r*>AtJec/l, 


'ffll  SAtm4ur*y  SAymont  45  Toronto 

Wi/Ziim  %te.  Swonto. 


The 


Students’  Laundryman 


HONG  LEE 


Like  your  trade  goot.  Leave  your  address  and 
John  will  call  for  washee. 

LAUNDRY,  338  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CROWN  LANDS, 
- - ONTARIO.  - - 

Magnificent  Opportunity  for  Investment  in 

Mining,  Lumbering, 
Farming 

For  Information  concerning  the  Resources  of  Ontario  in 
Farm,  Forest  or  Mine,  write 

HON.  E.J.  DAVIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  CROWN  LANDS, 
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Educational  Department  Calendar 


March: 

i.  Inspectors’  Annual  Reports  to  Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual  Reports  from  High  School 
Boards,  to  Department  due.  (This  in- 
cludes the  Financial  Statement.) 

Financial  Statement  of  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations to  Department,  due. 

Separate  School  Supporters  to  notify 
Municipal  Clerks. 

31.  Night  Schools  close  (session  1903-1904.) 

High  Schools,  second  term,  and  Public 
and  Separate  Schools  close. 


RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

The  Great  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  West.  The  Favorite  Route  to 


April  : 

1.  Return  by  Clerks  of  counties,  cities,  etc., 

of  population  to  Department,  due. 

Good  Friday. 

4.  Easter  Monday. 

5.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 

tional Association  at  Toronto. 

11.  High  Schools,  third  term,  and  Public 
and  Separtae  Schools  open  after  Easter 
Holidays. 

15.  Reports  on  Night  Schools  due. 

Examinations  in  School  of  Practical 
Science  begin. 

21.  Annual  examination  in  Applied  Science 
begins. 

25.  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for 
examination  of  candidates  not  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Ontario  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

28.  Art  School  Examinations  begin. 

May  : 

2.  Toronto  University  Examinations  in 

Arts,  Law,  Medicine  and  Agriculture 
begin. 

Notice  by  candidates  for  the  High 
School  Entrance  Examination,  to  In- 
spectors, due. 

6.  Arbor  Day.  (i st  Friday  in  May.) 

23.  Empire  Day  (first  school  day  before  24th 

May.) 

Notice  by  candidates  for  the  District 
Certificate,  Junior  Leaving,  Senior 
Leaving,  University  Matriculation, 
Commercial  Specialist  and  Kinder- 
garten Examinations*  to  Inspectors, 
due. 

24.  Queen  Victoria’s  Birthday  (Tuesday.) 

25.  Examination  at  Ontario  Normal  College, 

Hamilton,  begins. 


At  B.— Departmental  Examination  Pat’e™  A0?.,  fc** 
years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Carswell  Publishing 
Company,  No.  30  Adelaide  Street , £.,  foronto. 


Boston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 
Toronto,  Niagara  Palls,  Chicago 

And  all  other  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Special  rates  to  Cricket,  Lacrosse,  Base 
Ball,  Hockey,  Curling,  Football  and  other  organ- 
zed  clubs.  Reduced  Rates  to  Students  for  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  Holidays. 

rsf’For  full  information  apply  to 

J.P.  HANLEY,  G.T.BELL, 

Kingston,  Gen.  Pass,  and 

City  Agent.  Ticket  Agt.,  Montreal. 


CANADIAN  ,c&Scn°0L 

PrESTON.ont 


OFFICE,  % 

SCHOOL,  lie-- 
CHURCH,  111  ras,  1,1 
& LODGE  1 ighlSa! 

CIIPMITHPF ||j  --t 

FINE  BANK, OFFICE, COURT  HOUSE  AND 
DRUG  STORE  FITTINCS 
A SPECIALTY  . 
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London  and  Lancashire  Life 
Assurance  Company 


This  Company  transacts  life  insurance  exclusively. 
Invested  Funds,  - - - $8,815,000.00. 

Annual  Income,  - - - 2,000,000.00. 


In  5 years  the  tunds  have  increased  $2,621,000.00.  Deposit  with  Dominion 
Government  for  the  security  of  Canadian  policy  holders  exceeds  $2,000,000.00. 
A progressive  up-to-date  company  paying  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  earnings  to 
policy  holders  on  the  with  profit  plan.  Forty  years  doing  business  in  Canada. 
Nearly  $5,000,000.00  of  new  business  is  written  annually  in  all  countries. 

PRUDENT  - PROSPEROUS  - AGGRESSIVE 

Head  Office  ;-COMPANY’S  BUILDING,  MONTREAL. 


Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal-Chairman  Canadian  Board.  R.  B.  Angus,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman 
Directors E.  L.  Pease,  Esq.,  Charles  M.  Hays,  Esq.,  C.  R.  Hosmer,  Esq. 

B.  Hal.  Brown-Manager.  Mills  & Cunningham.-General  Agents,  Kingston 


E.  J.  REID,  Special  Agent,  Kingston. 


The  Rathbun 


Company 

DESERONTO,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds  and  all 
descriptions  of  Wooden  Building  Materials  Rail- 
way Ties,  Telegraph  Poles,  Shingles,  Posts. 
Dealers  in  Coal,  Salt,  &. c.  Sole  Sales  Agents  of  the 
Canadian  Portland  Cement  Company.  Manufac- 
turers of  the  best  cements. 

A.  CHADWICK.  KINGSTON  AGENT. 

The  Bay  of  Quinte 
Railway 

New  Short  line  for  Tweed,  Napanee, 
Deseronto  and  all  local  points. 
Train  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 p.m. 


Examination  Paper, 

Best  Quality, 

2 Quires  for  15  Gents. 


Woods'  Fair 


BOOTH  & CO. 

dealer  in 

COAL  4!°  WOOD 

VESSEL  AGENTS 

WEST  STREET.  KINGSTON,  OUT. 

TELEPHONE  133. 
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Kingston  Business  College  Co., 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO. 

Two  strong  business  colleges  under  one  manage- 
ment. Best  equipped  schools  of  the  kind  m Canada. 

Write  for  information  to  321  Queen  Street,  King- 
ston, Ont. ; Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 


THE  STYLE  STORE  OF 
KINGSTON 

FOR 

Kid  Gloves,  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Millinery,  Laces  and  Dress 
Trimmings.  “ Not  what  we  say,  but  what  we  do.”  Prove 
us  by  seeing  our  goods  and  store. — STEACY'S. 


